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THE OUTLOOK. 


E are in daily receipt of congratulations from 
all parts of the country on the enlargement 
of Tne Christian Union with the first number of the 
new year. It is impossible to acknowledge individu- 
ally this constant flow of warm and deep interest in 
the prosperity of the paper ; we can only say here that 
we are deeply grateful for such a generous recogni- 
tion of the spiritand purpose which have guided The 
Christian Union, and that so general and warm an 
expression of feeling from our subscribers inspires us 
with fresh purpose and courage. Our readers can 
best show their friendship for The Christian Union as 
a thirty-two page paper by — new subscribers 
for 1885. . 


The fraud by which certain Democratic managers 
endeavored to steal a United States Senatorship in 
[llinois is reacting with very healthy force against 
the parties who planned and against those who 
_ were to profit by it. No guilty knowledge has been 
traced home to Mr. Carter Harrison, the Democratic 
candidate for Governor and the present Mayor of 
Chicago ; but the crime was perpetrated by one of 
his lieutenants; if it had been successful he would 
probably i:ave been made United States Senator ; 
‘the attempt has aroused a public indignation against 
him which is likely to result in putting the municipal 
affairs of Chicago into the handsof honest men. The 
_ Citizens’ Association has taken the matter up with 
larger courage and hops than they have ever pos- 
sessed before; and if Mr. Robert Lincoln, who is 
talked of for Mayor, will allow his name to be used, 
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there is a fair inate that he will be elected, and with 
hiselection an era of honest administration be inangu- 
rated. In New York City the election of Mayor 
Grace against the corrupt politicians of both parties 
was a signal triumph of honesty, although Mr. 
Edson’s extraordinary course since election threatens 
to deprive the city of most of the benefits which last 
year’s legislation and this year’s election promised to 
confer. In Boston the city has fallen back into 
I)emocratic ring control. The municipal election in 
that city indicates that it is not enough to put munci- 
pal and State elections on different days ; they must 
be separated by aconsiderable interval. The election 
of O’Brien was due, we judge, partly to the general 
impulse which the Democratic party derived from its 
National victory, and partly to the wrath of certain 
straight-out Republicans who undertook to punish 
the Independents by voting against an Independent 


A week’s discussion respecting the proposed Treaty 
of Reciprocity between the United States and Cuba 
has developed serious public objections, mainly from 
those specially interested in the tobacco and the 
sugar trade. The beet-sugir industry of Germany 
and France has so reduced the price of sugar in 
Europe as to substantially ruin the business of sugar- 
raising in Cuba, whi:h must find another market for 
her products, or stop her well-nigh bankrupt busi- 
ness. This accounts for the Spanish interest in this 
treaty. It is contended, on the one hand, that our 
gain would be very insignificant, that Cuba cannot 
supply more than one-third of our sugar market, 
that the other two-thirds must be supplied by home 
manuufactories at a price which will make it a reason- 
ably profitable industry ; that thus the cost of home 
production will necessarily determine the price of 
sugar in America, so that the reduction in price will 
be small, if anything, and the whole benefit will be 
reaped by Cuban planters and refiners, or by a few 
Americanos who may seize the opportunity to buy up 
the insolvent plantations on speculation. On the 
other hand, the entire aggregated annual imports of 
Cuba and Porto Rico are said not to exceed $60,000,- 
000, of which, of course, the United States can, at 
the best, supply only a part; and it is insisted that 
the advantage which we shall derive from having this 
market open for our exports will not counterbalance 
the disadvantage which we shall suffer from inter- 
ference with our present sugar manufactories. In 
favor of the treaty it is urged that sugar is an abso- 
lute necessity, that we are now paying in this coun- 
try nearly double the price paid in London, and that 
any step toward a reduction of the price of sugars 
by a freer trade in the article is a step in the right 
direetion ; that, although neither Cuba nor Porto 
Rico furnishes a large market for American products, 
anything which opens the markets of our nearest 
neighbors to our manufactures is another step in the 
right direction ; that we are to measure every such 
step, not by the length of the stride, but by the direc- 
tion in which it is taken. A treaty of reciprocity 
ought to be reciprocal; like any other bargain, it 
should be such that both parties be benefited by it ; 
whether both parties will be benefited by the ratifi- 
cation of the present treaty is a question which can 
only be answered by experts, and only after long 
consideration and full discussion, and the answer 
even then may be proved erroneous by actual expe- 
rience. 
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The essential provisions of the Nicaraguan Treaty 
concluded between the United States and the Re- 
public of Nicaragua, November 28, 1884, are made 
public. They provide for the construction of a ship 
canal between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by the 
river San Juan and Lake Nicaragua, from Greytown 
on the Atlantic to Brito on the Pacific. The United 
States undertakes to construct the canal; the Re- 
public of Nicaragua grants the right of way, together 
with a strip of land three miles wide on each side of 
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the canal al the neat of ladeonaiii and Brito, the 
absolute ownership and control of the canal to be in 
the United States, but one-half of the canal tolls to 
go to the Republic of Nicaragua ; the tolls are to be 
regulated by the United States and collected by its 
officers ; the United States, also, possessing the two 
ports, will possess the power to fortify them for the 
protection of the canal. There is also provision for 
reciprocity in trade between the two countries. The 
construction of this canal, it is estimated, will cost 
not less than $75,000,000 to 100,000,000. It 
remains to be seen whether Congress will make 
the necessary appropriations to construct a work of 
such magnitude on foreign soil. We have hereto- 
fore expressed our conviction that any ship canal 
across either the Nicaraguan or the Panama Isthmus 
should be under the control of the United States, 
aud that the Nicaraguan Canal is afar more feasible 
undertaking than the Panama Canal; but the con- 
struction of such a work by the United States is cer- 
tainly a new departure in our international policy. 


The report of the Utah Commissioners simply con- 
firms the position onthe subject of Mormonism which 
we believe the late Dr. Bacon was the first to form- 
ulate, inan unfinished paper found on his desk at 
the time of his death, and subsequently printed in 
The Christian Union ; and which The Christian Union 
has eversince maintained. They report that, although 
the laws of the United States against polygamy have 
been enforced for two years, no perceptible results on 
the practice of polygamy have been observable, while 
the preaching of polygamy has been increased and in- 
tensified ; in short, there has been a ‘‘ polygamic re- 
vival.” They recommend a number of changes in 
the laws ; but concede that ‘‘ it is not unlikely tbat 
finally the Federal Government will find it necessary 
to take into its own hands all civil power in this 
Territory.” The sooner it recognizes this necessity 
the better. We have now for nearly half a century 
been attempting the experiment of dealing with Mor- 
monism on the theory that any people have a right 
to come into our country and bring with them any 
institutions they please; and that we can hope to 
lop off any peculiarity which we do not like and still 
leave the essential political power in their hands. 
If tho people of Utah havea right to self-government, 
they should be admitted as a State, and we should 
leave them alone. If they have no such right, we 
should govern them. We bave no doubt that they 
have no suchright. The Territories belong, not to 
the people who happen to get into them first, but to 
the people of the United States, until by admitting 
the Territory as a State we relinquish our sovereigaty 
and confer it upon the residents. Until that time 
the responsibility and the power belong to the Nation ; 
and the sooner the Nation assumes its responsibility 
and exercises its powers in respect to Utah, the better 
for both the Territory and the Nation. 


The Christian Union reported more than a year 
ago the steps taken by the State of Georgia in the 
direction of industrial education, as an indication of 
the growth of intelligence and progress in the New 
South. The Commission appointed by the Legisla- 
ture of Georgia visited and inspected the best tech- 
nical schools in the North for the purpose of getting 
information and maturing a plan for the establish- 
ment of similar schools in that State. A movement 
in the same direction is now being made in North 
Carolina, where the appointment of a Commission 
tor the same object is being urged upon the Legisla- 
ture. One of the leading benevolent institutions of 
the State has lately established a department for the 
industrial training of the children committed to it ; 
and in several Southern universities scientific and 
technical departments have been either established 
or greatly strengthened and enlarged. A number 
of the leading Southern newspapers are giving the 
subject of industrial education for Southera children 
constant and earnest discussion ; and it is one of the 
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favorable signs of the times in that section that the 
immense progress of the North in these directions is 
being recognized and studied with a view, not en- 
tirely to imitation, but adaptation to the needs of the 
South. 


Senator Miller, of New York State, has introduced 
into the United Statcs Senate a bill for the appointment 
of a Board of Superintendents for New York Harbor, 
consisting of three officers, one an army engineer, 
the second a naval officer, a third a member of the 
Coast Survey, who are to regulate the dumping of 
filth in New York Harbor, which threatens its destruc- 
tion. If this bill shall pass, any one whodumps witb- 
out permit in or near the harbor will be liable to a 
fine not exceeding $2,500, and imprisonment not ex 
ceeding one year. At present this matter is under 
the regulation of the State of New York. Dumping 
within three miles of the bar is furbidden, but is 
habitually winked at, and the bar has already been 
so perceptibly increased in consequence that some of 
our larger steamships leave this port with 500 
tons cargo space left empty because if fully 
loaded they cannot pass over the bar at high tide. 
History affords abundant evidence that criminal 
neglect may destroy even so magnificent a harbor as 
thai of New York, and since the Empire State has 
proved itself incompetent to prevent the destruction 
it is high time the Nation took the matter in hand. 


The New York ‘‘ Tribune,” in an editorial on taxa- 
tion, points out one of the chief causes of our hard 
times, though apparently unconscious how strong an 
argument its figures present for temperance reform. 
In spite of the depression of business, according to 
these figures the consumption of whisky for last 
year was about 1 27-100 gallons fur every inhabitant 
in the country, while the consumption of beer and 
wine average about 10 1-4 gallons for every inhabit- 
ant. The whisky was not, probably, all drank, but the 
beer and wine probably were. We smoke and chew 
over three pounds of tobacco, including sixty cigars 
and fifteen cigarettes for every person. We leave 
our readers to make their own conclusion what the 
wealth of this country would be to-day if so much of 
it had not gone in smoke and drink. 


The Christian Union has from time to time given 
full reports of the extraordinary political revolution 
which has been going on in Norway, and which has 
resulted in a decided victory for popular government. 
In the adjoining kingdom of Denmark a movement 
hardly less interesting is in progress. During the 
last nine years the Ministry has been supporied in the 
Folkthing, or Parliament, by a small minority of the 
members, who have confronted during successive 
sessions, and through a long course of barren and 
bitter discussions, a body of Radicals of very ad- 
vanced opinions. Every dissolution of the Folk- 
thing has been followed by the re-election of the 
same delegates, and neither party has shown the 
slightest signs of yielding. The Ministry has car- 
ried on the Government in the most arbitrary fashion, 
and in the face of Parliamentary majorities and popu- 
laropinion. At the recent election eighty-three of the 
103 members who make up the Folkthing were elected 
on account of their radical opposition to the Minis- 
try, and as the other nineteen members are also, 
though less decidedly, in opposition, the Parliamert 
resolved upon a policy of obstruction by refus- 
ing to discuss any measure brought before it by the 
Ministry. Under these circumstances there would 
be ordinarily an absolute deadlock, but some of the 
more extreme Radicals are now separating themselves 
from their fellows and are expressing a hostility to 
the more moderate members quite as uncompromis- 
ing as that which they feel toward the Ministry itself. 
The result is a division among the members, which 
affords the Ministry an opportunity of playing off 
one section against the other and so defeating the 
object which both wings of the Radical party have 
in view, hoping in the end to secure the support of 
the more moderate members. 


The fact that the French Prime Minister Ferry has 
decided to recommend an increase of duty upon 
American cereals, and that the Tariff Committee of 
the French Chamber of Deputies has approved of a 
plan to increase the import duties on corn and flour, 
probably means that the French Government is about 
to impose an additional tax upon importations from 
this country, with a view of closing France as far as 
possible against American food products. During 
the last session of Congress an attempt was made to 
inaugurate a retaliatory policy, but was unsuccessful, 


the majority of the members feeling that sucha 
policy would do more injury to this country than to 
the countries against which it was directed. From 
both France and Germany there was a hope at that 
time of a better feeling toward the United States, 
but this expectation has not been realized. On the 
contrary, there is evidence in both countries of a 
more hostile spirit toward our food products, which 
is likely in both countries to take the form of still 
more objectionable legislation. The American Miu- 
ister at Berlin will probably be called upon to 
attempt the same difficult diplomacy which brought 
down on his predece-sor, Mr. Sargent, the attack of 
the entire Bismarck press. Mr. Kasson’s efforts as 
Minister at Vienna afford good evidence that he will 
do all in his power to modify German opinion and to 
prevent the adoption of a policy antagonistic to our 
export interests. Europe is not as dependent as 
formerly upon ourexportation. The Black Sea wheat 
regions and the fields of India will afford this year 
a surplusage of nearly 50,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
The method of exporting fresh meat in refrigerating 
ships is now being used against us from Australia, 
whence meat in great quantities is being sent by this 
method. It is consoling to know that the foreign 
market, which seems thus to be narrowing, is fast 
becoming comparatively valueless as compared with 
our own market, which is every year increasing at 
an astonishing rate. 


It is evident from the history of our nearest 
neighbor that a provision preventing a President 
from holding office for more than one term is not a 
panacea for political evils. Mexico has this pro- 
vision in her Constitution, and her outgoing Presi- 
dent, Gonzalez, has robbed the nation, and left to 
his successor a treasury as bare as Mother Hubbard's 
cupboard, an army unpaid, and a uational credit 
seriously impaired. His last act was to take the last 
cent from the treasury of a loval district, correspond- 
ing in its relations to the General Government to our 
District of Columbia. The nation has now elected 
General Diaz, who held the office during the term 
preceding that of Gonzalez, and whose administra- 
tion gave Mexico its first hope of a stable govern- 
ment. Doubtless there are dangers from unscrupu- 
lous ambition ina President who can use his power 
to segfire a re-election; but there are also dangers 
welFnigh as serious in the unscrupulous ambition of 
a President who has nothing to lose by making the 
last hours of his administration an occasion for 
plunder of the public. 


The Board of Directors of the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary of Columbia, S. C., have removed 
Dr. Woodrow for teaching that the Bible can be 
reconciled with the doctrine of evolution; and Dr. 
Boggs and Dr. Hemphill, of the same Seminary, 
have identified themselves with the cause of free 


theological thought, and resigned their chairs in con- 


sequence of Dr. Woodrow’s dismissal. The Board 
then passed a resolution, by way cf deprecating 
criticism on their procedure, to the effect that. in its 
interpretation of synods’ instructions, restrictions are 
not to be placed on teaching or discussion of theories 
or hypotheses, provided always that views inculcated 
should accord with the standard of the Presbyterian 
Church. As the standard of the Presbyterian 
Church declares that..phe Bible is the sole authority 
in religious teaching, and as Dr. Woodrow was 
undertaking to show his young men that all which 
science has yet shown, or is likely to show, in the 
direction of evolution is not inconsistent with the 
Bible, this resolution is slightly inconsequential. 
Last century Mr. Wesley declared that any one who 
repudiated witchcrait repudiated revelation ; a little 
later the defenders of the faith were assaulting Hugh 
Miller as an ‘‘infidel” because he taught that the 
world was not made in six days of twenty-four hours 
each. The Directors of Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary take their place with these ‘* defenders.” 
Meanwhile it is well to remind young men that there 
are other theological seminaries which are not 
afraid of the full:st investigation of all disputed 
questions—seminaries as loyal to the Christian faith, 
and even to the Presbyterian standard, as this Sem- 
inary which undertakes in the interest of a creed to 
forbid free thought. | 


The reports of the committees and sub-committees 
of the State Charities Aid Association, presented at 
the annual meeting on Saturday last, show thorough 
and practical work in many fielas. By one committee 
a study is being made of the laws relating to children, 


especially in poorhouses. Another is urging a bill 
to establish municipal lodging-houses for adult 
paupers under the direction of the Commissioners 
of Charities and Correction. A third has prepared 
plans for a model poorhouse and village hospital, and 
is making earnest efforts to establish cold-water 
fountains in the tenement districts. An important 
part of the society’s work is that controlled by the 
Committee onthe Elevation of the Poor in their 
Homes. Sub-committees point out to the poor the 
laws existing for their protection ; investigate tene- 
ment-house evils ; superintend clubs for working- 
girls, where instruction in dressmaking and use of 
sewing machines is given and a library is provided ; 
encourage savings ; assist the work of the dispensaries ; 
and a special committee is now doing preliminary 


work out @f which will grow a training-school for 


nurses for thé insane. Add to this increased activity 
among the forty-nine visiting committees, and the 
supervising work of the Organizing Secretary, and 
it will be seen that the officers of this admirable 


association have good reason to be encouraged by the. 
record of the past year, aad to anticipate even more © 


extended usefulness in that to come. As we have 
before pointed out, the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion is one of the very best of our charitable organiza- 
tions, and well deserves the aid of all wishing to en- 
gage in discriminating and intelligent philanthropy. 


The verdict of $5,000 obtained by a Cleveland 
oil firm against the Lake Shore Railroad is of public 
interest because it is based upon a judicial decision 
that railroad corporations are common Carriers ; that 
the public have a right to their use on terms of 
equality, and that unfair discrimination between 
shippers renders them liable to a penalty in an action 
for damages. In this case the railroad charged the 
Cleveland firm a higher price than it charged the 
Standard Oil Company, and defended their action on 
the ground that the Standard Oi! Company shipped 
a larger quantity of oil. The court held this to be 
no good ground for such discrimination. If this 
decision is sustained by the higher courts, it will go 
far toward preventing one of the greatest railroad 
abuses, and one by which the Standard Oil monopoly 
has been built up and sustained against all com- 
petition. 

At the request of General Grant, Senator Mitchell 
has withdrawn his bill to pension Ulysses 8. Grant. 
Reports that England had successfully intervened 
in the Franco-Chinese difficulty are contradicted. 
Senator Riddleberger, of Virginia, opposes the con- 
firmation of Secretary McCulloch by the Senate.—— 
Wilkinson & Co.’s large barking house at Syracuse, 
N. Y., has made an assignment. Arguments of 
counsel on the charges against Sheriff Davidson have 
been heard by Governor Cleveland.——Twelve Ni- 
hilists have been arrested in St. Petersburg. The 
American delegates at the Congo Conference support 
Sir Edward Malet’s proposition to abolish the slave 
trade. Secretary Frelinghuysen has submitted to 
the President a statement of the purpose and effect 


of the Spanish treaty. ——-Two employees in the Chi- 


cago County Clerk’s office charge each other with the 
election frauds.—A National Conference of the 
State Boards of Health has been held in Washing- 
ton.— Jules Bastien-Lepage, the artist, died on 
the 11th.——The pastoral letter of the Baltimore 
Plenary Council treats of the education of priests and 
laity, and the dangers from evil books, Sabbath- 
breaking, loose divorce, and liquor selling. ——Hun- 
garian miners were mobbed in Schuylkill County, 
Pa., last Friday.——Minister Foster explained the 
provisions of the Spanish treaty before the New York 


| Chamber of Commerce on the night of the 12th. —— 


Turkish outrages against Christians continue in Mac- 


edonia.——Twenty-seven oystermen were drowned 


in the Rappahannock in last week’s severe storm.— 
An expedition of Cuban insurgents from Key West 


has been captured by the Spanish authorities.—The. 


German Reichstag has cut down by one-half an ap- 
propriation of 3,000,000 marks for fortresses in Alsace, 
against Bismarck’s wish.——An explosion of dyna- 
mite, probably thrown from Lond: n Bridge, created 
great excitement in London Saturday afternoon, but 
did no serious damage.——Recorder T. J. Ford, of 
New Orleans, and five of his court oflicers, 
have been arrested for the murder of Captain 
A. H. Murphy.—Reports of financial panic in 
Vienna are denied.——General Wolseley’s Nile ex- 
pedition is advancing much tore rapidly than here- 
tofore. The Mahdi’s forces are said to be falling 
off.——Mormon ‘ apostles” from America have been 
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—— 


imprisoned in Berne and driven from the canton. —— 
There are reports of a revolution in Corea.——Wed- 
nesday, the 18th, was the seventy-seventh birthday 
of the poet Whittier. At Baltimore the Methodist 
Centenary Conference has been in session during the 
week.——A delegation of the Salvaiion Army was 
arrested in Montreal on Sunday for disturbing the 
peace. The strike of the South Norwalk hatters 
eontinues. The Hocking Valley mines are in full 
operation, new men having filled the places of the 
strikers. The Congo Conference has accepted the 
French neutrality proposal.———A letter from How- 
gate, the defaulter, to Lieutenant Greely has led to 
attempts to capture the former.——The N ew Orleans 
Cotton Centennial and World’s Exposition was opened 
on Tuesday with impressive ceremonies. President 
Arthur started the machinery from Washington by 
telegraph. 


A CENTURY OF METHODISM. 


HE CHRISTIAN UNION extends a cordial greet- 
| ing and a hearty congratulation to the Method- 
ists who are celebrating the centennial of the denomi- 
nation in a week of religicus festivities at Baltimore. 

The value of Methodism as an intellectual and 
spiritual force in both England and America can 
hardly be overrated. To appreciate aright its sig- 
nificance the reader must go back in imagination to 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, and look 
upon the moral condition of Europe and America at 
that time. Phillip II]. and the Duke of Alva and 
Torquemada had done their work so well, in Spain 
that that empire, once the proudest in Christendom, 
was a beggar in rags. Italy, whose Justinian had 
given Ciristendom almost her first conception of civil 
law, was under the lawless despotism of Bourbon 
princes ; the land whose Cicero is the envy and admi- 
ration of modern orators was without oratory in bar 
or pulpit ; the home of. Petrarch and of Dante was 
without a literature. In Germany the deluge of 
war had left the débris of armies in bands of 
marauders: and the ebb of the Reformation had 
left all intellectual and moral life at slack water. 
In France Richelieu had accomplished what the 
Earl of Stafford had attempted in vain in England ; 
France was the personal property of the King; its 
wealth was divided among his favorites ; the common 
people perished from hunger. In 1715 more than a 
third of the population died from famine ; in 1739 
they ate grass like cattle for want of bread ; and the 
passions presently to break forth in the ever-memor- 
able Revolution smoldered in a dull discontent, or 
flamed out here and there in bread riots. In Eng- 
land the condition of the common people was less 
appalling, but the future seemed equally full of 
danger. Parliament controlled the nation, but money 
controlled Parliament. Seats in the House of Coi- 
mons were bought in as open a market as if they had 
been lands or houses. The Church was the feeding- 
trough of the younger sons of the nobility, and livings 
were given by favor or sold for cash, rarely bestowed 
upon merit. Sermons were essays : ‘‘ utterly incapa- 
ble,” says Mr. Lecky, ‘tof transforming the character 
and resening and reclaiming the thoroughly de- 
praved.” Neither earnestness of conviction nor 
purity of moral life was required as condition of 
ordination. Eminent churchmen justified subserip- 
tion tothe Thirty-nine Articles without belief in them : 
‘¢We must not,” it was seriously said, ‘‘ lose our use- 
fulness for scruples.” ‘‘ A man might,” says Tyer- 
man, ‘** be drunken and quarrelsome all the week, but 
if on Sunday he bowed to the altar and cursed King 
William he was esteemed a saint.” The study of 
Scrip!ure had fallen into disuse ; the great doctrines of 
evangelical religion were rarely heard from the pulpits ; 


in many of them the name of Christ was not even 


mentioned from one year’s end to the other. The 
morals were no better than the religion. Gambling 
was anational pastime ; public lotteries were com- 
mon, and were both sanctioned and used by the 
Government ; the condition of the theater was such 
that ladies who ventured to attend the first represen- 
tation of a comedy usually went masked ; drinking 
and drunkenness were so universal that in 1736 every 
sixth house in London was a grog-shop ; and litera- 
ture was so debased that an English bishop de- 
clared in 1724 that every kind of sin had found 
a writer to teach and to vindicate it, and a book- 
seller and hawker to divulge and spread it. ‘‘ There 
was no freshness in the past and no promise in 
the future. The Puritans were buried and the 
Methodists were not born. The philosopher of the 
age was Bolingbroke, the moralist was Addison, the 
minstrel was Pope, and the preacher was Atterbury. 


The world had the idle, discontented look of the morn- 
ing after some mad holiday, and, like rocket-sticks 
and the singed paper fiom last night’s squibs,the spent 
jokes of Charles and Rochester lay all about, and the 
people yawned to look at them. The reign of buf- 
foonery was past, but the reign of faith and earnest- 
had not yet commenced.” ’ 

In this atmosphere was born that spirit of modern 
skepticism which has since been christened agnosti- 
cism : God is a dream ; immortality an imagination ; 
the soul a succession of experiences ; conscience a love 
of applause ; and right and wiong only different 
ways of spelling lucky and unlucky. Only the sen- 
suous is the certain—this was its doctrine. Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die—this was its 
morality. And there was nospiritual power apvarent 
in the church to contradict the first and counteract 
the second. Voltaire, exiled from the French Court, 
went over to England, picked this philosophy up in 
London, carried it across the Channel, and dissemi- 
nated it throughout the Continent. Paine borrowed 
it at second-hand and retailed it in America. Vol- 
taire promised himself to destroy Christianity in a 
quarter of a century. Thomas Paine was equally 
sanguine. Their boasts seemed not idle. When Pres- 
ident Dwight took the Presidency of Yale College, it 
is said that there were but two professing Christians 
in the institution ; there were two Tom Paine clubs ; 


first taught had assumed the names of prominent 
English and French infidels, and were more famil- 


arly so known than by their own names. 


It was in this age that Methodism arose. It set 
itself to the work of the transformation of society. 
Its measures were extraordinary and uncompromis- 
ing. The age was one of universal self-indulgence : 
the Methodists outdid the Puritans in their asceti- 
cism. The age was cold and cynical ; it sneered at 
emotions and imagination: Methodism appealed 


about God; it prayed to him. It did not prove the 
authority of the Scriptures; it used them. It did 
not essay an answer to the materialism of Hume; it 
was the voice of a living soul speaking to living souls. 
The Church held its nose and gathered up its gar- 
ments when the dirty collier or the noisome street 
Arab approached: Methodism went out to. meet 
him, and turned the fields into meeting-places for 
his instruction and for worship with him. It did 
not discuss whether there be right or wrong—it ap- 
pealed to the universal conscience; nor whether 
there be a soul—it spoke to the soul in humanity, 
and humanity woke from its slumber and answered ; 
nor whether there is an authority in the Bible—it 
held the Bible up like an Aaron’s rod, and humanity 
bowed before it; nor whether there be a God—it 
prayed, and God answered. To Voltaire’s boast that 
he would destroy Christianity, Methodism responded 
by showing before John Wesley’s death an army of 
80,000 members, who brought to the Church of 
Christ all the enthusiasm of new enforcements. 

It is no part of our purpose here to describe 
either the theology, the methods, or the history of 


probably made some mistakes. But its history is a 
part of the glorious history of Christianity. It has 
been a bulwark of the State and an emancipator of 
men. The religious life and the sober self-restraint 
which it inspired in the masses of the English people 
saved England from the revolution for which the 
Deism of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists prepared 
unhappy France. Its methods, borrowed from the 
New Testament, teach lessons which the church in 
America needs to re-learn. Methodism was vitalized 
Christianity. It was Christianity shaking off old 
forms which had become impediments, old creeds 
which had become formularies and therefore false— 
for a creed which is a mere formulary is always 
false. It was Christianity answering argument by 
action. It was Christianity going out into the high- 
ways and hedges to bring in the lame, the halt, the 
blind. It was Christianity endeavoring to elevate soci- 
ety in the only way it evercan be elevated, by a lever 
put under tha bottom. Society can never be dragged 
up by the hair of its head; it must be pushed up by 
the soles of its feet. It was Christianity enshrined not 
in church forms, but in living, loving, self-sacrificing 
hearts, and appealing not to the senses and the logical 
faculty, but to that spiritual perception which is in 
every man. The Lutheran was a reformation of 
doctrine, the Puritan a reformation of manners, 
the Methodist a reformation of both ; but all three 
were a revival of religion, because an awakening of 


1 The North British Review,” 1847. 


and acousiderable proportion of the class which he. 


directly to the heart of humanity. It did not argue 


Methodism. Since it is not an infallible church, it has 


the true life of man from the spell which the witchery : 


of the world had thrown over humanity. 
He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. | 


SOME SOCIAL IDEALS. 

HE Utopian literature is voluminous; ‘“ social 

politics in poetry” it has been called, but the 
dreams of one age often become the possibilities of 
another, and ripen into the actualities of a third. 
Deep and earnest thought, a profound realization of 
the social evils of their time, and often a marvelous 
comprehension of the drift of events, an almost 
prophetic inspiration, characterize many of the 
Utopian philosophers. Lord Bacon’s ‘‘ New Atlantis ” 
is well worth reading, and contains wiser hints con- 


cerning possible reforms than the avowed socialists 


have been able to give. Hundreds of books, some 
of them by great wrilers, attempt to illustrate better 
government, higher ideals of life, and, in a word, 
the ‘‘ Society of the Future,” to quote from the title 
of one of the Rev. Mr. Kaufman’s essays. -Cabet’s 
‘* Tearia,” Bulwer’s ‘‘Coming Race,” Erskine’s ‘‘ Ar- 
mata,” and a host of similar productions might be 
mentioned as examples. The social problems of life 
have also been attacked by persons who strove to 
solve them in practice, who have tried to live out 


Utopias, in Communisms of various types, in ‘* Soci- 


eties,” in ‘*‘ Associated Works,” organizations, and 
by every conceivable type of painful, difficult, and 
doubtful methods of ‘‘ social reconstruction.” We 
may with profit study even the monkish associations 
of medieval Europe, the missions of Paraguay and 
California, the communistic features of Moravians 
and Russian dissenters, no less than the experiments 
of modern socialists, with their infinite variety of 
aims and resuts- Crude, grotesque, and fortunately 
impossible of acceptance by humanity, are many of 
these schemes for the regeneration of the world, but 
they all help tosolve the problem ; even their failures 
serve as warnings. | 

The best type of moderate socialism advances many 
ideas that are highly important and valuable. There 
is an entirely rational demand for greater material 
equality, brought about by education and co-opera- 
tion ; for a greater equalization of labor and enjoy- 
ment ; for a better organization of society; for a 
return to more simple forms of life ; and, finally, for 
the ultimate association of all nations and races in a 
‘‘ world metropolis.” Robert Owen long ago said 
that his object was ‘‘ not to take wealth from the rich, 
but to place the poor in such a situation that they 
could create new wealth for themselves.” But in its 
entirety, even as limited by abundant disavowals of 
wrecking society, any scientific labor-scheme that 
socialism accepts involves the slow destruction of in- 
dividualism, the gradual creation of a new indus- 
trial system from which the force of competition is 
abolished, and changes so colossal that if they ever 
come to pass it will only be in the course of ages, 
and even then with important modifications. Sud- 
den leveling down the human race will not accept 
as a Satisfactory social scheme, nor Will it fail 
to put faith in the moral and intellectual forces that 
in the course of time can ‘‘ reconcile perfect organi- 
zation” of all the world-forces with unfettered per- 
sonal freedom, ‘‘ without putting om any strait- 
jacket of communistic institutions.” 

The evident possibilities of co operation as a means 
for fairly distributing labor and profit are so large 
and so beneficent that, as John Stuart Mill wrote. 
‘it is impossible to take any but a hopeful view of 
the prospects of mankind when the obscure depths 
of society contain simple workingmen whose integ- 
rity, good sense, self-command, and honorable confi- 
dence in one another have enabled them to carry 
their noble experiments to the triumphant issue 
which the facts attest.” Mr. Kaufman speaks of co- 
operation as ‘‘a transition mode of industry,” and 
says ‘‘its intrinsic value as a force in society lies in 
its power of self-development * Crompton’s valuable 
little book upon ‘‘ Industrial Conciliation ” gives ex- 
amples of what friendly arbitration between laborers 
and employers has accomplished in preventing strikes 
andlock-outs. Hale’s admirable tittle sketch, Back 
to Back,” gives more than a glimpse of co-operation 
possibilities, now being made realities in hundreds 
of places. Increasing intelligence, more highly de- 
veloped regard for others’ welfare, the growth and 
strengthening of unselfishness, self-devotion, pa- 
tience, forbearance, must come from all successful 
co-operation, and the hope of many earnest thinkers 
is that from an era of co-operative effort peaceful 
evolution may at last develop the grand ideal of 


an associated humanity, constructive reforms ever 
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succeeding each other without the intervention of 
any social revolution. The world has grown out of 
the social limitations of the feudal system ; it looks 
confidently forward to the gradual growth and trans. 
formation of our present social system into one 
which avoids the evils that reformers would remove, 
without accepting the bonds of socialism, or destroy- 
ing the framework of society. To this end—the evo- 
lution of modern society to higher forms—all the cur- 
rents of labor and inquiry seem to turn with ever- 
increasing force and ever-broadening wisdom. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


OR the first time in its history, Boston has electeda 
Roman Catholic Mayor, the Hon. Hugh O’Brien, 
a business man, who has served in the State Senate and 
on the Board of Aldermen, and a Democrat, who has 
been chosen by a strict party vote. A year ago Mr. 
O’Brien was defeated by Mr. Martin, both Democrats, 
but the latter supported by Republicans and reform 
Democrats. The issue this year was essentially the 
same, and Mr. O’Brien received about the same total 
that Mr. Martin did last year. The city government 
for the ensuing year will be Democratic in all its 
branches. A regretable result of the voting, it seems to 
me, is the defeat of the two women who have served effi- 
ciently on the School Board, and whose influence, pre- 
sumably, would continue to be salutary. At the same time 
it isa source of felicitation that an admirable choice has 
been made as a whole, General Francis A. Walker being 
one ofthenew members. Taxation the last year ran up to 
seventeen dollars on the thousand, which is regarded as a 
needless burden. In Massachusetts tne tendency is 
strongly in the direction of non-partisan city govern- 
ments. Among the exceptions this year, in addition to 
Boston, are Lowell and Salem, both of which were car- 
ried by the Repulicans. Most of the cities have voted 
for liquor licenses, among the exceptions being Newton, 
Somerville, and Malden. I note from year to year 
that the course of the cities is erratic and zigzag. Pre- 
sumably, progress of some sort is made by this tacking 
process, as the mariner ‘‘ tacks” and ‘‘ beats” when the 
winds are not favoring, Indeed, all progress in religion 
and civilization is by the ready and expert shifting of 
the sails to catch the winds of to-day. And the prob- 
lems that now are crowding to the front are almost 
overwhelming. To govern the cities of Massachusetts 
so as to actualize a complete Christian civilization is a 
vaster and more intricate question than was its settle- 
ment and revi lution. 

If ideas can save us, we are safe. We have them by 
the ton and by the square mile. At the same time Bos- 
ton is an intensely practical city. ‘‘ What do you know 
and what can you do ?” are test questions. Take a sin- 
gle day—last Saturday : Professor John Fiske lecturing 
in the O!d South Meeting-House on the ‘‘ critical period 
of the United States after the war” of independence ; 
Dr. Mayo lecturing on education in the South ; the 
‘* Paint and Oil Club” discussing the tax on alcohol ; 
the ‘‘ Moral Reform Society ” closing a successful fair ; 
several other clubs discussing practical questions of busi- 
ness and of politics ; a petition circulating, and largely 
signed, protesting against the Spanish reciprocity treaty ; 
and so I might go on, almost without limit, to name the 
various meetings and doings of men and of women, 
of organizations and of societies, in a single day, all busy 
in earnest inquiry, and many of them up to their elbows 
in persistent work for amelioration of the human lot 
and the reform and elevation of humankind. 

Practicality colors almost everything. Emphatically 
is thistrue of the pulpit. The preaching in and about 
Boston is not, with some exceptions, of the cold essay 
style, or of the jejune theological sort, but of the direct, 
earnest, ethical, and spiritual kind. The men that 
‘‘take” with the people are the men of fresh thought, 
great hearts, and thoroughly human in their sympa- 
thies. At the head stands Phillips Brooks—a tremen- 
dous nature, charged like a battery with human feelings ; 
the Robert Burns of the pulpit, without Burns’s vices 
and weaknesses. Of fifty-four church services that were 
advertised in Saturday evening’s ‘‘ Transcript,” only 
twelve named the subjects, and but two or three of these 
were sensational. 

I take occasion to say to the mothers who may read my 
letters that there is no ground for alarm over the sensa- 
tional paragraph in the ‘‘ New York Times,” that a car- 
load of young ladies from a college or school near Boston 


was seen at New HavVem, the young ladies on their way 
home to ‘1 hanksgiving, and that some of them were smok- 


ing cigarettesin the car.. I cannot answer for the scene 
in New Haven, but I do know the female schools and col- 
leges in the vicinity of Boston, and I can assure parents 
that the smoking of cigarettes is neither tolerated nor 
practiced in them. 

If exquisitely decorated Christmas cards and calen- 
dars were harbingers of the millennium, I could easily 
persuade myself to anticipate the chimes that shall ‘‘ ring 


) in the Christ that is to be.” Shops and homes seem | 


redolent with the story of the manger. If the spirit of 
Christ should come fully into the homes and marts of 
men, the evangel would renovate the earth in a twelve- 
month. 

Dr. S. E. Herrick, of the Mount Vernon Church, com- 
menced a series of sermons to‘'young men Sunday even- 
ing. Dr. Herrick’s book, ‘‘Some Heretics of Yester- 
day,” is in the second edition.—The Rev. T. C. W. 
Pease, of Lebanon, N. H., was installed pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in Malden, Tuesday of 
this week.—The Rev. C. W. Huntington, of Ellsworth, 
Me., was installed pastor of the Central Congregational 
Church in Providence, R. I., on Wednesday of this 
week.—Bishop Gross, of Savannah, Ga., lectured Sun- 
day evening in Music Hall, in behalf of the Catholic 
Home for Working-Boys in Boston.—The Board of 
Health is pushing vigorous work in cleaning up the 
cholera-inviting parts of the city.—The Rev. Francis 
Bellamy, of Little Falls, N. Y., is called to the Dear- 
born Street Baptist Church in this city.—All the 
churches in the town of Winchester, including the Uni- 
tarian and Catholic, have united 1n a canvass to ascer- 
tain how many non-church-goers there are, and to fa- 
cilitate efforts to reach them. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .] 


T the Congregational ministers’ meeting, Monday, 
the subject of revivals, and the duty of ministers 
with reference to them, was discussed with a great deal 
of interest. The Rev. H. L. Hammond read a carefully 
prepared paper, which gave universal satisfaction, in 
which, after assuming that revivals are in accordance 
with the laws of the kingdom of God, he took the ground 
that ministers, with whom revivals usually begin, must 
desire a revival, prepare for a revival, and expect a 
revival. Of course desire, preparation, and cxpecta- 
tion must be genuine ; the mere determination to have 
a revival ata certain time in the year, or about so often, 
is not enough. In the discussion of the subject the 
duty of the church in co-operating with the pastor was 
insisted upon, and a good deal was said in reference to 
the unhealthy opinion now prevalent, that in order to 
have a revival the church must employ an evangelist. 

At the same meeting a petition was sent to the Mayor 
asking him to enforce the law for preventing the inde- 
cent display of nearly nude pictures in advertisements. 
With us this is a growing evil, and one which the Soci- 
ety {or the Suppresion of Vice would do well to recog- 
nize. 

Monday evening the Mormon question came up for 
consideration at the Presbyterian Social Union. The 
school work of the Presbyterians has been very successful 
among the Mormons. Sentiment against the iniquity is 
gaining in force in the Territories. Several convictions 
for the violation of law have recently been secured. 
Three persons convicted of polygamy are now in prison 
at Detroit, Mich. If the United States Government 
would do its duty, and the Christian public would sup- 
port the educational work among the Mormons carried 
on by such agencies as the Presbyterians and Methodists 
employ, and by the New West Education Commission, 
which just now sadly needs money, we might be justi- 
ficd in looking forward to the destruction of the iniquity 
at no distant day. But let no one imagine that this 
gigantic power of evil is going to yield without a 
struggle. 

The Annual Banquet of the Baptist Social Union was 
held Tuesday evening at the Palmer House. About 
250 persons were present. The exercises consisted in 
addresses, singing, and the election of officers. The 
Rev. E. G. Cheverton spoke on ‘‘ Waste Fragrance” as 
illustrated in the work of individual Christians. The 
Rev. Philip S. Moxon, of Cleveland, in speaking of 
‘“‘The Educational Power of Social Influence in the 
Church,” paid a high compliment to the culture and 
intelligence of the people of Chicago and the West, and 
then gave his views as to the place which social influ- 
ence fills in the growth and usefulness of the church. 
His main thought was that the religious and social life 
of the church should be cultivated together, and thus 
be made mutually helpful. 

The same evening a council was called at Plymouth 
Church to consider the advisability of organizing and 
recognizing a colored Congregational church. The call 
for a council comes in connection with the labois of the 
Rev. George C. Booth, lately of New Haven, Conn. 
Mr. Booth is a scholarly man, and a, fine preachcr. 
After patiently listening to the report of the work, it 
was unanimously decided that the church has a field 
which it ought to cultivate; and arrangements were 
made for public recognition services in the auditorium 
of Plymouth Church in the evening. The sermon was 
by Dr. Noble, the prayer of recognition by Professor 
Fisk, the right hand of fellowship by Dr. Little, and 
the address to the church by the Rev. William Cuth- 
bertson. The Rev. H. L. Hammond and C. C. Cragin 
also took part in the services. 


As the time for the annual meetings of our various 
churches comes round, we naturally feel a little anxious 
in these depressed times over the reports. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Union Park Church, Tuesday even- 
ing, the old Board of Trustees was re-elected, and the 
expenditures of the year, about $14,000, were reported 
all met, with money on hand in the treasury. The debt 
remaining on the church building fails due next Au- 
gust, and will undoubtedly be lifted at that time. 
financially as well as spiritually, Dr. Noble’s pastorate 
has been eminently successful. At every step it has 
been characterized by boldness and faith. 

We are constantly reminded of the fact that we live in 
a foreign as well as in an American city. Indeed, more 


than seventy-seven per cent. of our population are for- 


eign-born or of foreign parentage. A Young Men’s Chris. 
tian Association has just been organized for the Swedes, 
and a movement begun to secure $60,000 fora building. 
The project has the sympathy of the Swedish pastors, 
and will probably succeed. Mr. Gough has consented 
to lecture on its behalf. 

The representatives «f the various penal institutions 
in the United States met in conference Tuesday evening 
atthe Grand Pacific Hotel. Colonel Felton, Superin- 
tendent of the House of Correction in Chicago, as tem- 
porary chairman, spoke of the good results secured by 
the two Prisoners’ Associations already existing in the 
United States, one of which is National, while the other, 
belonging to Illinois, seeks to aid in the reform of released 
criminals. Mr. Felton regards labor for the prisoners 
as a sanitary necessity, but would not seek to make it a 
source of financial profit, or to bring it into competition 
with free labor. Though the reform of adult criminals is 
usually deemed well-niga impossible, Mr. Felton thinks 
that reform should be kept in view as an end even ia their 
case. Brief addresses were made at this first session by 
Mayor Harrisoa, the Rev. F. H. Nims, Secretary of the 
Board of Charities for Illinois, Warden Casseday, of 
Pennsylvania, and others. 

The services of Wednesday were devoted to a discus. 
sion of the best methods for repressing crime, the prob- 
lem of convict labor, and evils connected with our 
county jails. The growth of crime may be checked, 
it was asserted, by separating classes of criminals, thus 
giving young men who had committed but one crime a 
chance to reform. In Ohio the ‘‘ mark system” has 


worked well. Warden Brush, of Sing Sing, ‘‘ wonld | 


never take one convict’s word against another, nor give 
a command that ought not to be instantly obeyed.” 
He questioned the propri ty of compelling convicts to 
do such menial work as the blacking of boots. While 
convict labor is not to be brought into competition with 
free labor, in the opinion of the Conference it cannot be 
dispensed with. For the State to employ labor is to in- 
crease its taxes. Yet this system is self-supporting in 
Michigan. On the whole, the contract system was 
favored, though with such skillful prison disciplinarians 
as Mr. Brockway and Colonel Blunt dissenting. The evils 
of our present jail system were described in terms that 
anybody can understand. ‘‘ Nobody can picture in lan- 
guage sufficiently strong the evil effects of the abomi- 
nable jailsystem.” ‘‘I baveseen men, women, and cbil. 
dren huddled toge' her indiscriminately in one jail. Imag- 
ine the scenes in that jail !” The whole system should be 
put under State control, for ‘all persons committing 
crimes insult the State and violate its laws, and are answer- 
able to the State only. Therefore county boards should 
never be given control, as is the case.” ‘‘ The county 
jail system is one of perfect idleness, no work being fur- 
nished the inmates. It should be taken out of the 
hands of irresponsible and ignorant county boards. 
The higher authorities of the State are all in favor of the 
abolition of the jail.” Mr. Nims, from whose remarks 
these sentences are quoted, would substitute a house 


of detention for the jail, and keep the persons placed | 


in it in solitary confinement for fear of contamination. 
The jail must be taken out of politics, and its control put 


into the hands of men who have the good of criminals 


at heart. 

This meeting has been exceedingly interesting and 
profitable. Great good will come of the suggestions 
of reform in prison management. 

Whatever may be the result, the Grand Jury has done 
well in indicting Josep C. Mackin, general Democratic 
manager, Messrs. Gleason and Biehl, clerks in the county 


office, together with the Clerks and Judges of Elections. 


in the Second Precinct of the Eighteenth Ward, where 
the recent election frauds occurred. The Citizens’ Com- 
mittee are bent on tracing the fraud to those who com- 
mitted it. The large sum they have offered for evidence 
which will convict, and the determination of the Dis- 
trict Attorney to bring the guilty to justice, will prob- 
ably aid in sending somebody to prison, and in teaching 
the county a lesson which it will not soon forget. The 
penalty, as fixed by the United States Statutes, is a fine 
of not more than $500, or imprisonment for not more 
than two years, or both, and the costs of the prosecu- 
tion. The arrested parties have been put under $10,000 
bail to appear next Tuesday. 
December 12. 
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Dec. 18, 1884. 


THE BOATMAN. 


By B. 


” BOATMAN ! dally with thine oars, 
Keep time with sun and tide ; 

The first scarce yet doth greet the morn, 
The last hath almost died. 

Slacken thy speed—tho banks are fair,. 
The waters slowly run. 

© Boatman! dally with thine oars, 
Keep time with tide and sun. 


‘* Beyond! beyond | the waters rush 
In madness to the sea; 

The sun rides high within the sky, 
The winds of heaven blow free: 

No sheltered covert canst thou find 
Therein, where thou may’st hide ; 

© Boatman! dally with thine oars, 

_ Keep time with sun and tide.” 


No answer from the Boatman comes ; 
Serene he sits, and still ; 
The vessel goeth at his speed, 
And knows no other will. 
He lingers not when tides are low, 
‘Or hastes when they are high ; 
Alike to him their ebb and flow, 
Or swiftly changing sky. 


Yet still forever, on Life’s shore, 
Where’er that boat may sail, 

Is borne the hurrying breeze along, 
In notes almost a wail: 

‘*() Boatman ! dally with thine oars, 
Keep time with sup and tide ; 

The first scarce yet doth greet the morn, 
The last hath almost died.’’ 


- 


IN AND ABOUT WASHINGTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


| HE air is full of gossip about the new administration 


and Cabinet. How much of this will come to any- 
thing will be for President Cleveland to say, and I-have 
an idea that he does not propose to be controlled by any 
slates made up for him in advance of his arrival. ‘This 
thing is certain: last week Senator Bayard was sent 
for by Governor Cleveland, and immediately left for 
Albany, where he spent Sunday. It is pretty well 
established in the minds of Mr. Bayard’s friends that he 
has been invited to a Cabinet seat. The State Depart- 
ment has been usually set down for him, but he tells his 
intimates that if he should go {nto the Cabinet the 
Treasury portfolio would be most agreeable to him. 
All the Democratic Senators believe that Bayard will be 


very influential with the new administration, and those | 


who are about to retire are relying on him to supply 
them with places. Among them, Senator Pendleton is 
waiting for a foreign mission, Senator Jones wants the 
Postmaster-Generalship, and Senator Garland is likely 
to be Attorney-General. The land-grant railroads are 
fighting (iarland, because they think with him in that 
place they would be forced to pay their indebtedness to the 
Government ; but Bayard is surc to usé his influence for 
Garland. 
chief adviser, it will be a happy way to allay the belief 
in certain parts of the North that the new régime is to 
be one of coarseness and cheap politicians. 

With the thinking men of the country no two men 
stand higher than Senators Edmunds and Bayard. Yet 
they are both ardent partisans. No one ever knew them 
on political questions to vote any other way than with 
their party. Edmunds {sone of the old stalwarts. He 
always stood with Zach Chandler and Conkling. In 1880 
he favored General Grant’s renomination. A year later he 
sympathized with Conkling in his quarrel with l’resident 
Garfield. This year, though hostile to Mr. Blaine, he 
slipped up to Bennington and voted for him. On their 
sides these two men are uncompromising partisans, but 
{in the Senate they generally move together on all general 
legislation. The respect given them is because of 
the general belief in their honesty. They are perfectly 
incorrupt, and in the Senate they kill every year numbers 
of jobs which have somehow nearly gone through. This 
winter Mr. Edmunds fs the great bulwark against the plan 


of the Central and Union Pacific raflroads to put off the | 


payment of their debt to the Government, in order that 
they may resume payment of dividends. A number of 
the best lawyers in the Senate have been secured to 
advocate the plan of the railroads, but their attorneys 
do not dare approach Edmunds and Bayard. So 
they resort, as usual, through a cloud of lobbyists, 
stock-brokers, and men who own stock in these 
roads, to denounce the two as cold-hearted, cruel 
men, who are trying to wreck these companies. Even 
in Washington this clamor is as great as all the ex-Con- 
gressmen and lobbyists of lower degrees who infest the 


If Mr. Bayard is taken by Mr. Cleveland as | 


——_ 


| 


| 


nary politician. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

Capitol can make it. They are sending into all the 
papers which corporation interests control, assaults 
upon the motivesof Edmunds ; but he pays no attention, 
and goes his-way. In my opinion, the railrouds will be 
unable to pass any legislation this winter, although their 


relations with the Government ought to be finally de- 


termined. But the manner in which they go at it, and 
the manifest way in which the Interior Department and 
the Attorney-General’s office are run in the interest of 
the railroads, has determined the leading men in Con. 
gress not to pass any new laws on the subject until after 
these departments are in the hands of men not accused of 
being under the influence of the roads. Garland has 
stood with Edmunds and Bayard in their determination 
that the roads must be compelled to pay up, and on that 
account I am inclined to think that the Democrats will 
put him into the place now held by Mr. Brewster. 
Judge Poland and Congressman Stewart, Vermont's 
two representatives in the Lower House, both tell me 
that the politicians at home are very bitter against Sen- 
ator Edmunds because he did not come out heartily in 
support of the Republican ticket. If a Senator were to 
be elected next week they think that his return would 
be doubtful. In two years, however, this feeling is 
expected to subside, so that another term will come to 
him as easily as have his other three. Up in Vermont 
the Republicans are very loyal in Presidential years, and 
they do not easily forgive lukewarmness, but the move- 
ment against Mr. Edmunds really has an altogether 
different meaning. It is engineered and promoted 
by a few rich men, who are themselves anxious to 
take his place. For years there has been a persistent 
nagging of him at home, and the threat has twice 
found voice in a definite form that another candi- 
date would contest his election to the Senate. But 
both times, without lifting a finger, he has come 
back. But this continued barking at his heels has 
rather roused the old Roman, and he says with great 
distinctness that if there is any oppositicn to him he will 
not be a candidate again. Ile feels that he can afford to 
go out of public life, where he works harder to earn 
$5,000 a year than he would at law to make the same 
amount ina month. Lately he boughta lotin the West 
End, and will build a house there, larger than the one 
on Thomas Circle he has lived in for years. Out of the 
Senate he could earn $50,000 a year in the Supreme 
Court, go to Europe every summer, and be very much 
at his ease. His only remaining daughter is in poor 
health, Mra. Edmunds is not well, and the Senator him- 
self has aged within a year or two. To him the law 
and his library look very fascinating, and the drudgery 
of the Senate is getting to be anold story. He is a liitle 
more than ready to retire. Who is to take his place? 
No one now in the Senate can doit. Notoneof the men 
in Vermont mentioned for his place is above the ordi- 
The country bas an interest in seeing 
that Vermont stands firmly for Edmunds. <As a Sena- 
tor said, the other day, ‘‘ We should need Edmunds, no 
matter what his politics were. Not one question in one 
hundred before us is political, and even if he had no 


politics it would be a public misfortune to have him 


leave the Senate.” 

Nearly four yours ago Senator Platt, of New York, 
came here for a six years’ term. He bought the hand- 
some house of the then Senator Windom, of Minnesota. 
Windom sold it because he was then building a finer 
residence, in which he expected to pass four years as 
Secretary of the Treasury, and then come back to the 
Senate. Platt was in Washington less than three months, 
and when he followed Conkling away he gave the house 
to his wife. This week I notice that all the furniture is 
being sold at auction, and the house is in the market. 
Windom’s house has not been occupied by him for three 
years. THe is outof public life, and Mr. Blaine occupies 
the house which he built with so many fond anticipa- 
tions. Asfor Mr. Blaine, he was putting up his man- 
sion at the same time that Windom was erecting bis, 
and with very much the same ambition. It is rented to 
a Chicago millionaire, and the Blaines live in a hired 
house. General Butler’s great granite house, too, saw 
an auction sale last week, and now the beautiful rooms 
are used for committee purposes by the Government. 
He had hopes of being a Cabinet officer, a Senator, or 
perhaps President, when that residence took shape. 
This Fall he has disposed of it, and in doing so said, in 
the plainest way, that all his plans for holding high 
office in Washington had vanished into thin air. It does 
not pay for a man to put much money into Washington 


real estate solely with a view to enjoying it as 4 public 


official. It takes some years to build a house, and the 
office is apt to have taken wings in a night. 

There is hardly a vacant room to be had in the city 
for inauguration week. All the hotels are crowded full, 
and every loft, carriage manufactory, and large block, 
available for lodging, has been hired to be filled with 
cots for the strangers expected. Those who intend to 
come should be making their arrangements.—Mr. 
Blaine is going to Europe next year. As soon as he fin- 
ishes his ‘‘ Twenty Years in Congress” he will write a 
history of the war of 1812, for which he has already 


collected materials.—Congress has acccomplished noth- 
ing during the ten days already passed, though the Inter- 
State Commerce bill is expected to go through the 
House when a vote is reached. Next week an adjourn- 
ment over the holidays is expected.— Nearly all the Sen- 
ators whose successors are to be chosen in January have 
gone home to look after their re-election, save Messrs. 
Platt, Don Cameron, and Logan. The two former think 
they are too certain to need any work, and Cieneral Lo- 
gan’s chance in [llinois is so dubious that his friends 
have advised him, as a matter of policy, to keep away. 
—The great interest of the session wi!! attach to the con- 
sideration of the reciprocity treaties which have been 
arranged with Mexico, the Central American States, 
Hayti, Venezuela, and the Spanish West Indies. They 
will all be acted on separately, but as all are a part of a 
comprehensive plan to increase our trade with our neigh- 
bors, the House and Senate will be apt to treat them 
according to some definiteline of policy. Their passage 
wonld open up new markets to our products and take 
the tariff question out of politics for years to come, by 
simply decreasing the customs receipts. 

Since it was definitely stated that President Cleveland 
will attend the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
the demand for seats has so increased that none can be 
obtained even for a year ahead. Mr. Cleveland will 
probably be accommodated by Dr. Bartlett’s giving up 
his slip to him. The West End part of this church has 
its house up above the foundations, but since the parent 
church has been chosen by the President-elect, the 
Jisposition to go to the new offshoot is not so marked. 
—The New England Church has done nothing definitely 
to fill its pastorate since Dr. Goodell, of St. Louis, de- 
clined the call, as was indicated in my last letter.—Judge 
Harlan, of the Supreme Court, bas a son who will grad- 
uate from the Princeton Theological Seminary in June. 
He will probably supply Dr. Bartlett’s pulpit during the 
latter’s trip to New Orleans in January. EMERSON. 

December 11, 1884. 


THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES OF FAMOUS 
MEN. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
I 


ACCOMPANIED the late Gustave Doré upon sev- 
eral of his sketching trips, when he and the late 
Blanchard Jerrold (both of them friends of mine) were 
engaged upon their great book of ‘‘ London.” Doré 
often amazed me with his ‘‘ thumb-nail sketches,” small 
rapid bits of pencil memoranda, that he would scribble 


}on scraps of paper not larger than one’s hand. They 


were rough in outline, but full of suggestiveness. He 
could put into pictorial shape the characteristics of a 
scene or a person before Jerrold or myself had gotten 
more than a mere glimpse of the points into our minds. 
At the same time he often missed what was to us the 
English pith of the subject, and that was because 
he looked at it with French eyes. It occurs to me to 
give you a few pen-and-ink sketches, which, if they do 
not even suggest the Doré faculty of observation, shal! 
have the advantage of the national eyesight and appre- 
ciation, quickened, let us say, by some little American 
training and experience. 


The most prominent Englishman today is the 
Premier, William Ewart Gladstone. ‘The grand old 
man” is a prowler. He loves back streets. [t is no 
unusual thing to see him looking into the windows of 
bric-d-brac stores. On summer days he often strolls 
from Parliament to his house in Harley Street, an inter- 
ested spectator of all that goes on aroundhim. He is 
not well dressed. His trousers are generally ‘‘ baggy ” at 
the knees. His coat ‘‘ hangs on him loosely.” His tall 
collars are already familiar in caricature portraits. He 


rarely buys a new hat. Men who do not hold ex- — 


alted positions, or who are not rich, cannot afford to be 
as indifferent to their toilet as Gladstoneis. Heis a 
remarkable man. That would be noted however he 
might dress. A strong, hard, bony face, a powerful 
forehead, a characteristic nose, a firm mouth (a little 
too hard in its lines),Mr. Gladstone would strike the 
most ordinary observer as a man of great intellectual 
physique. ont 


Now, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain (‘‘ Our Joe,” as his 


family call him), the most radical of Gladstone’s Radical 
colleagues, dresses in the height of the fashion, wears 
the choicest exotics in his button-hole, drives to the 
House of Commons in a fine carriage drawn by a pair 
of high-mettled horses, lives in style, and has none of 
the gentleness of culture which sometimes characterizes 
Gladstone’s intercourse with friends and foes. ‘‘ Joe 
Chamberlain” is the author of the Birmingham 
Caucus, and is both loved and feared, despised and 
admired, in that busy capital of the midland counties of 
England. You do not have in America any party that 
represents what we call the political dissenter, though 
such severe Puritans as you may still count among the 
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liberal-minded people of New England are of a similar 
physical type—cold, hard, self-possessed, unemotional 
Cham ber- 
lain is of this type, with a touch of generosity and a 
suggestion of emotion—a step above the class he repre- 
sents. But he is one of those men you would not care 
to quarrel with unless you were prepared to fight to the 
death. This, I suspect, Lord Randolph Churchill will 
find out. 

This Conservative champion, Lord Randolph Church- 
ill, is a bright, clever, plucky man. Short in stature, 
not strong physically, an aggressive head, steadfast eyes, 
2 large, heavy mustache, he has a singularly loud, 
powerful voice. He has all the qualifications that go to 
make a successful political chief in Opposition. He is 
eloquent, audacious, satirical, full of resource, a trifle 
reckless, does not always pause to wonderif he is telling 
the trutn, and can accept the ugliest repartee and retort 
with equanimity. Ile may feel the wound, but nobody 
knows it. He can ‘‘smile and smile and be a—poli- 
tician.” In cilice he would be discreet and forget many 
of the promises he had made when in Opposition, ig- 
nore many of the principles he had laid down as neces- 
sary for the guidance of an honest ministry. In this 
he would imitate Gladstone, who is as different a man 
in office from the man he is out of it as—well, Glad- 
stone, leader of the Opposition, to Gladstone, First Lord 
of the Treasury. I believe Churchill has a great career 
before him. When the impetuosity of youth and the 
recklessness of a free lance have settled down into the 
experience of a solid manhood, Lord Randolph Church- 
ili is going to help to make big English history. Asan 
orator he is more popular, and always will be, than 
Chamberlain, because he is very much in earnest, has 
quick sympathies, and his feelings are not always under 
the control of his judgment. I have seen Lord Beac- 
onsfield so irritate Gladstone by his prods into ‘‘ the 
grand old man’s” intellectual hide as to make him jerk 
about in his seat, scribble hurried notes for reply, scow], 
frown, and almost gnash his teeth. On one occasion 
Beaconstield congrafglated himself and the House of 
Commons that ‘‘the e”’ was between them, Glad- 
stone leaned so far over clared so horribly” at 
his rival. Churchill is worrying ” 
power ; and when he unde meeydraw the badger” 
the other day, his attack on § gm berlain had some- 
thing of the snap and snarl oF 


Scotch terrier in it. 
‘* Joe ”’ (the bec'ger) made a great effort to appear calm, 
but the polisled sneer at his red brick house at Birming- 
ham and the direct charge of riot’stirred him. His 
mouth twitched, and he grasped the roll of paper which 
he held in hand convulsively. On the other hand, 
Churchill was quite undisturbed at the cold bitterness 
of ‘‘Joe’s” reply. The little lord regards the entire 
thing as a fight in which knocks must be taken philo- 
sophically. Some of the Conservative newspapers are 
mad with him. At a great meeting he said the Tory 
press is dull and gloomy, wanting in brightness, novelty, 
resource, courage, audacity. He isright; but it is no- 
torious that the Conservative press is not well treated by 
the party. It may be said for it, at all events, that it is 
patient, long-suffering, scholarly, and honest. Not that 
as much may not be said for the Liberals—only that 
they have the stimulus to exertion that belongs to serv- 

ing a victorious party. JosEPIL HATTON, 


THE NEW UNION THEOLOGICAL SEM- 


INARY. 


HE dedication, on Tuesday, December 9, of the 
new buildings of the Union Theological Seminary 
in this city, was an event of great interest, not only to 


- the denomination of which the Seminary has for so 


many years been a leading educational institution, 
but to the Christian world at large. 

The new buildings, four in number, stand near the 
Lenox Library and the Presbyterian Hospital, facing 
Park Avenue, between Sixty-ninth and Seventieth 
Streets, on the crest of what is known as Lenox Hill. 
They are constructed with a special regard for com- 
pleteness and convenience of internal appointments, and 
in outward appearance have a picturesque and architect- 
urally harmonious Gothic style. The material is brick, 
with brown stone trimmings; the total cost is about 
$800,000. The dormitory, with its interior finished in 
hard woods, has 170 sleeping-rooms, mostly single. For 
this building the sum of $100,000 was contributed by 
D. Willis James, Esq. The library, already consisting 
of 100,000 books and pamphilets, is lodged in a fire-proof 
building, the gift of ex-Governor E. D. Morgan. Lect- 
ure-rooms, gymnasiums, and dormitories are ali lighted 
and ventilated on the best priuciples. 

The dedication services were held in the Adams’s 
Chapel, erected by Frederick Marquand in memory of 
William Adams, D.D., LL.D. In addition to nearly 


all the distinguished Presbyterian clergymen of the 

city and vicinily, there were present mavy prominent 

laymen, and a remarkably full representation from the 

leading colleges and theological seminaries, including 


Presidents Porter, ef Yale ; McCosh, of Princeton ; Car- 
ter, of Williams; Seelye, of Amherst ; Gates, of Rut- 
gers ; Acting Chancellor John Hall, of the University 
of the City of New York ; and Professors Fisher, Pack- 
ard, Paxton, Moffat, Thayer, Moore, Baird, and many 
others. 

At the morning exercises an address was delivered by 
Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock, President of the Seminary, 
who has been connected with the institution for nearly 
thirty years. Ile told in effective manner the story of 
the past history, the present status, and the future needs 
of the Seminary, which has now almost reached the 
semi-centennial of its useful existence, dwelling upon 
the memory of the early Professors, Edward Robinson, 
Dr. Skinner, and Henry B. Smith. The liberality of 
the benefactors, by which the Seminary has been en- 
abled, at last, to take possession of its new and beauti- 
ful home, was referred to in becoming terms; and the 
great need of funds, the income of which should be 
used for aiding students to carry out ~ mission work, 
was urged. 

In the afternoon letters of regret were read from 
President Arthur, who has always taken a warm inter- 
est in the Seminary, and from Assistant Bishop Potter, 
who said : ‘‘ Hitchcock and Schaff and Briggs and their 
distinguished associates are teachers with a wider con- 
stituency than that within the bounds of their own eccle- 
siastical fellowship ; and if we envy you the possession 
of these stars of the first magnitude, it is not because we 
are not willing to rejoice in their brilliant beams,” 

Addresses were made by Dr. McCosh, who took as 
his main theme the desirability of maintaining the study 
of the classics in the colleges; by Professor Thayer, of 
Hartford, and by President Carter, President Porter, 
and Professors Fisher, Patton, and Moore. A prayer- 
meeting was held in the evening. 


THE .CELEBRATION OF THANKSGIVING 
DAY BY THE SOCIALISTS OF CHICAGO. 


By Ricuarp T. 


HE ALARM,” a socialistic newspaper of Chicago, 

in its issue for November 29 contains a long 

account of a recent demonstration in that city to which 

it attaches an epoch-making importance. Both the 

event and the description of it are worthy of note by 
all interested in social movements in America. 

It appears that the leaders of the “ proletariat” in 
Chicago met a few days before Thanksgiving and de- 
termined to observe the occasion in a manner which they 
deemed ‘‘ proper and suitable.” To further this pur- 
pose 25,000 copies of the following circular were dis- 
tributed among the laborers of the city : 

‘€TO THE WAGE-WORKERS, THE UNEMPLOYED, AND TRAMPS! 

* Women and Men, Sisters and Brothers! His Excellency, 
the Governor, has by official decree ordained that next 
Thursday shall be devoted by the citizens of this State to 
thankegivings. You, too,are called upon to give thanks. 
Thanks because your masters refuse to give you employ- 
ment! Thanks because you are hungry and without home 
orshelter! Thanks because your masters have kindly taken 
away from you whatever you havecreated! Thanks be- 
cause your masters have adopted precautions to end your 
miserable existence by the bullet of the police or militia 
when your burden grows unbearable to you and you refuse 
to die in your hovel in due observance to ‘law and order’! 
Yes, you must give thanks that you are permitted to dare 
the blizzards of the winter without an overcoat, without fit 
shoes and clothes, while mountains of good clothing, which 
you made, spoil in the storehouses! Give thanks that you 
are allowed to suffer the bitter pangs of hunger while mill- 
ions of bushels of grain decay in our elevators! For this 
purpose a great Thanksgiving meeting has been arranged 
for you on Market Square at 2:30 o’clock on next Thursday. 
After the meeting a grand demonstration will be held to 
express our gratitude to our most benevolent givers and 
kind ‘Christian Brothers’ on Michigan Avenue, etc. To 
them we are principally indebted for the glorious institu- 
tions which Lave brought about the blessed condition we 
enjoy. Every man and woman, and every one who feels the 
sting of mockery contained in this official order for thanks- 
giving, should be present. 

‘Tue COMMITTEE OF THE GRATEFUL WORKING PEOPLE’s 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION.”’ 

At the appointed time, if the report of ‘‘ The Alarm” 
be not exaggerated, 3,000 people met, listened to 
speeches, and paraded. There are several reasons why 
the occasion was particularly remarkable. 

First, it is interesting to notice the general view 
modern socialists take of society as a growth. Each 
social form is regarded as an era in the development of 
society, useful in its time, but after a while, becoming 
antiquated, it must give way to an advanced organism. 
Slavery, serfdom, and wages were not unjustifiable, 
they hold, but these institutions have all had their day, 
have fulfilled their purpose, and are no longer 
among the nations of civilization. Socialism is, then, 
coming just as the leaves are coming in spring, and just 
ag these will be followed by blossom and fruitage. It 
is not of human willing, but as inevitable and neces- 
sary as the law of gravitation. All that they profess to be 
able to do is to guide and direct the mighty forces of 


| 


nature which manifest themselves in social revolutions 
and convulsions. 
tions presented to the meeting to begin, ‘‘ Whereas, we 
have outlived the usefulness of the wage and property 
system, that it now and must hereafter cramp, limit, 
and punish all increase of production, and can nv longer 
gratify the necessities, rights, and ambitions of man,” etc. 

Second, there was not the slightest reserve in the ex- 
pressions of violent hatred and of the determination to 
execule Summary vengeance on the representatives of 
existing society. A man who was favorably reccived 
used these words: ‘‘ When the slaves wanted liberty 
they did not stop for anything. We got our guns, and 
that is the way todo. Get your guns, and go for them ! 
That {is all I’ve got to say.” This was followed by 
three cheers for the social revolution. Asan emblem 
of hunger, the black flag was unfurled. Pointing to this, 
August Spies, one of the leading socialists of the West, 
said, ‘‘It is the first time that cmblem of hunger and 
starvation has been unfurled on American soil. It 
represents that these people have begun to reach the 
condition of the older countries. We have got to strike 
down these robbers that are robbing the working 
people.” 

‘The Alarm ” remarks that the young sprigs of aris- 
tocracy, who filled the windows as the procession made 
its way through the fashionable streets, were ‘‘ beholding 
their future executioners,” It notes, with a satisfaction 
reminding one of the bloodthirstiness of the wild beast, 
that the men, in their heated passion, made a break to 


enter ex-Minister Washburne’s mansion and sack it, be- 


cause he had maligned the Paris commune. ‘*‘ Cooler 
heads kept the men quiet,” adds the writer, but ‘this 


high toned flunkey can begin to change the text of his_ 


lecture now, and make it read, ‘The American Com- 


mune.’” It is necessary to note, in this connection, only — 


one of the resolutions adopted. It read as follows: 
‘* Resolved, That when all stores, storehouses, vacant 
tenements, and transporting property are thrown open 
and held open to the free access of the general public, 
the good of mankind and the saving of blood requires 
that all forcible opposition should be dealt with sum- 
marily, as fast as it may present itself.” | 

This is evidence suflicient of the fierce, relentless spirit 
of these men, who look upon themselves as the avengers 


of an outraged humanity. Long and steady contem- 


plation of what they believe their world-historic mission 
has not led them to view the era of the inevitable shed- 
ding of blood and widespread desolation with horror ; 

rather, it has begotten a mad desire to revel in scenes of 
carnage, which cannot come too soon to satisfy their 
inflamed imagination. This is a sad but curious soul- 
study. In the name of ‘‘fraternity,” hate is deified ' 
In the name of liberty, dynamite is prescribed for the 
rebel, and the rope for the enemy; while equality is 
made the corner-stone, if not the very essence, of mo- 
rality ! 

In the third place, we ought to notice with shame and 
humiliation the sting of the alleged contradiction be- 
tween the professions and practice of Christians, not 
because all their accusations are correct, but because 
there is such a large measure of truth in them as to con. 
demn us for much wrong-doing. The first- speaker 
said : ‘‘In all the churches to-day they are preaching 
the Scriptures to the capitalists. But led us read the 
Scriptures as they are written, and see what the Bible 
has tosay tothem.” Then were read passages from St. 
James, chapter v.; and these verses: Habakkuk ii., 12; 
Amos viji., 4 and 6; and this from Isaiah: ‘‘ Woe unto 
them that join house to house, that lay field to field, till 
there be no place, that they may be placed alone in the 
midst of the earth” (v., 8). 

Another speaker began, ironically, by addressing the 
crowd as Christian brothers, ‘‘ in imitation of the opening 
of the church services, and immediately began to expose 
the hypocritical character of the blessings, and of the 


-Governor’s proclamation, in which they called upon all 


people to thank God for their great prosperity, when so 
many were in actual want in the midst of abundance.” 
‘“‘How many of you have got anything to be thankful 
for?” Aftera few further words, the speaker uttered 
this awful wail of despair: ‘‘When I was a boy, my 
mother taught me to say, ‘Our Father, who art in 
heaven ;’ but, so far as I know, He has never left there.” 

This is characteristic. The socialists feel that the God 
of the Christians has proved untrue to them, that he is 
only the God of the rich, and has left them oppressed, 
desolate, and forgotten. Are Christians quite without 
blame for this? Have they always remembered the poor 
in the way Christ intended ? 

Fourth, it is claimed that socialism has now become 
an American movement, as the greater part of the par- 
ticipants were Americans, and the speaking was almost 
wholly in English. ‘‘ The Alarm ” says, in an editorial : 
‘‘This day may be considered the birthday of a new 
phase in the social struggle. Up to this time the revolu- 
tionary movement was considered to have but few adhe 
rents among Americans—considered as a movement of 
foreigners, with alien ideas and notions. This can 
no longer be said. . .. Fully three-fourths of the 


Thus it was natural for the revolu-— 
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participants were Americans. . . . The German social- 
ists who took part were but smallinnumber. . . . With 
this demonstration the revolutionary movement has 
stepped out of the narrow boundaries of an organiza- 
tion ; it is now a movement of the people.” 

It is to be feared that these words convey a great deal 
of truth. ‘‘The Alarm” itself, written in the English 
language, is proof at least of an attempt to interest 
Americans in revolutionary socialism. Then there is 
being formed quite alibrary of socialism in the English 


_ language, consisting of original works and translations. 


The most violent of these productions are two of the 
pamphlets of John Most, entitled ‘‘The Deistic Vesti- 
lence and Religious Plague of Man” and ‘‘ The Seast 
of Property.” The French Revolution produced noth- 
ing more terrible. The most important of American 
socialistic productions is probably Lawrence Gronlund’s 
‘*Co-operative Commonwealth,” recently published. It 
is based on Carl Marx, and is an attempt to present his 
ideas in an American dress. Crude, and apparently the 
production of a young and inexperienced writer, it is yet 
not without significance. What is most surprising is 
the kind of despair with which present society is viewed 
by many of the wealthy and educated classes. If it be 
allowed to mention personal experience in this connec- 
tion, it may not be improper for the writer to state that 
his position as a teacher df political economy and in- 
vestigator of social problems has led many people in all 
parts of the country to write to him and communicate 
their views. To his surprise he has found socialists 
among clergymen, lawyers, and men of business, and 
in places where it would be least expected. A professor 
in a law school, quite well known, told the writer that 
he expected the realization of communism insjde of a 
hundred years; « Harvard graduate writes that two of 
his classmates have become socialists, and one of these a 
professor in a theological school! While a prominent 
lawyer, representing a man known to every reader of 
The Christian Union, one who has done more than any 
one else, perhaps, to abuse the institutions of existicg 
society, uses these words ina recent letter: ‘‘I incline 
toa conviction that the time is at hand when in this 
country a serious attempt can be rightly made to pro- 
tect labor against the unresisted competition of labor, 
and that the attempt will soon be made. I think it the 


duty of right-minded men, as far as practicable, to fully 


understand and to assist it.” 

Modern socialism is international, and it seems neces- 
sary to admit that it is taking hold of America. 

Now arises that old question, Que faire? What shall 
we do about it? Well, there is no simple, easily ap- 
plied formula which will cure social ills, and any one 
who pretends to have at his command a cure.al} for the 
ailments of the body politic is a quack, worthy of no 
respect. But there are some things which we do know. 
Extravagance is a sin, viewed either in the light of re- 
ligious or political econcmy. It is a waste of resources, 
arousing arrogance on the one side, envy and bitterness 
on the other. This is a remedy which each one guilty 
of this social sin can and ought to begin applying at 
once. 

Next, the hypocrisy of political parties has much to 
do with present discontent. Both of our great parties 
have made sport with the laborer, and he begins to fee! it. 
“ We are sorry to see that workingmen are still fooled by 
what the bosses and politicians tell them,” says ‘‘ The 
Alarm.” AJ] thisistrue. Read party platforms and you 
shall find them full of fair promises to the laborer and 
tender expressions of solicitude for his wellfare—all a 
sham—a simulacrum, as Carlyle might have said. Take 
up this matter of protection to domestic industry and 
American Jabor. What jugglery has been performed 
witb it! How many political sins has it not been made 
to cover! That paper which more than any other urges 


protectionism as a protection to labor is precisely that. 


journal which is always on the side of capital in its 
conflicts with labor, and is pitiless fn the severity of the 


_judgment it passes on all labor movements. This is not 


a plea for free trade ; an equally severe indictment could 
be brought against free-trade journals. It is a plea for 
honesty. 
Again, there is need of strong feeling and urgent 
action to protect the liberty of laborers. Probably few 
realize the restrictions already placed upon the freedom 
of workmen, and the rapidity with which the audacity 
of unscrupulous employers is increasing in this respect. 
Let us not look to the South and bewail the fate of the 
poor negro. Let us look to New England and our Mid- 
dle and Western States. Many employees of large cor- 
porations are driven to the polls like cattle. But this is 
not the only way in which bonds are placed upon the 


laborer. The writer knows a laboring population of. 


8,000 souls, where no one dares speak out openly his 
honest opinion about the town in which he lives, so 
completely are they immeshed in the network their em- 
ployers have spread about them. And of late we are 
beginning to hear of ‘“‘frou-clad contracts” in coal re- 
gions, by which laborers part with their right to co-oper- 


- ate with their fellow-laborers to attain ends which seem 


to them just and proper. Thus employers frequently 


withhold back a part of wages, to be forfeited in case of 
violation of contract. Not long since a court of law in 
the West confirmed a forfeiture of thousands of dollars 
—sixty, if the writer's memory is correct—on account 
of the iron-clad agreement. Legislation 
otght to refuse its sanction to any contract whereby a 
man signs away his liberty, as it would refuse its sanc- 
tion to a sale of one’s person. For the sake of the pres- 
ervation of the form of liberty let us not lose the sub- 
stance. At the October meeting of the New York 
Congregationalist Club, its President, himself a man of 
wealth and a large employer of labor, described in 
tones of indignation this iron-clad contract as the be- 
ginning of a system of white slavery. 

One more point: There isin existence a pretended 
science which teaches that there is one rule of life in 
business and another in religion, the two differing rad- 
ically from each other; the one selfishness, the other 
love of one’s neighbor. The masters of this science tell 
you that you are not your brother’s keeper, but your 
own, and that the more effectually you take care of 
yourself the greater the number and amount of services 
you render to society. They tell you that there is no 
duty which one social class o*’es to another, and that 
the nations of the earth are mere collections of individ- 
uals, with no reciprocal rights and duties. It is time 
for Christians to protest against such doctrines, though 
taught in Christian colleges.. As a friend, a professor in 
one of our leading colleges, forcibly puts it, the error 
of this school of political economists {is that funda- 
mental one of Herbert Spencer’s ethical system, ‘‘ A 
determination to ignore law and its sanctions.” 


AN EXCELLENT SUGGESTION. 


Editor Christian Union : 
OME time ago the golden text of our lesson was, 
And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up.” ‘‘ Who 
was Moses asked my class of girls, ranging from 
fourteen tosixteen years of age, one of them our rrinis- 
ter’s daughter, others coming from the families of prom- 
inent church members, ‘‘ Who was Moses?” No one 
could answer. After telling them a little of who he was 
I asked what the text meant, which, of course, they 
could not tell. To them, like many other passages of 
God’s Word, it meant nothing. This summer, while in 
the country, I taught a closs of little girls fresh from 
the infant class. The lesson was, ‘‘ David, Kiog over 
Israe).” Looking for a place to. start, 1 asked, ‘‘ Can 
you tell me who David was ”” ‘‘ No.” ‘‘ Can you tell 
who the Israelites were ?” ‘‘No.’’ Well, I thought, | 
will go back to something they do know, and get a 
starting-point. ‘‘ Who was Joseph’” No one knew. 
Then | tried Abraham ; no better success. Almost in 
despair, I asked, ‘‘ Who was the first man?” Not one 
could tell. Were those children prepared to take up the 
lesson that taught David was chosen king over all Israel ? 
In the number of the Union where the question above 
referred to was asked (November 9, 1882), you close 
your answer by saying, ‘‘It is of little importance 
whether a child can answer the question, Who was the 
first man? so long as they learn to answer, Whois Jesus 
Christ ? with ‘My Saviour.’” This, indeed, should be 
the aim in all our teaching. How better can a child be 
led to Christ than through the teachings of the Bible, 
and how can a child understand the Bible if he is not 
taught tostudy it? The child will read, ‘‘As in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive,” aad 
what does it mean to himif he know not who Adam was? 
Try to teach a child faith in God through the beautiful 
faith chapter in Hebrews ; will it have anything like the 
same interest to him if he know not the characters men- 
tioned therein 7? 

What can we do to improve the present system of 
teaching ? 1 would suggest, in the first place, that we 
have our children memorize more, yes, far more, than 
they are doing. A fact firmly fixed in a child’s mind 
will last there long after many of the most clearly ex- 
plained lessons have been forgotten. How many of our 
schools now expect a child to learn anything by heart, 
and how many children will do it when it is not expected? 
I asked the superintendent of our school, at one time, 
when the Ten Commandments was the subject of our 
lesson, to ask the school how many could repeat the 
commandments. (Out of the entire school two hands 
were raised. 1 mentioned it to a friend, and she had her 
superintendent put the question in their school, with no 
better success. Is it right that such should be the case ? 
Our school voted it far from right, and arranged that 
thereafter a part of the opening exercises of the school 
should be repeating the Commandments in concert. At 
first all opened their Bibles and read them, many look- 
ing blankly at the book and wondering where to turn, 


| but gradually the books were left closed, until now the 


entire school, at the close of the opening hymn, remain 
standing, while all repeat from memory the ‘Ten Com- 
mandments. 

Where does the wrong beyin? I thinkin the infant 
class. The children are not started right. While they 


should be learning to lisp the A BC of the Bible, we 
are trying to keep them up with the adult Bible class. 
In our day schools we do not think the lowest class must 
study grammar because the highest class are learning it. 
The plan of International Lessons is good, but your in- 
fant class is not ready for it, and because you do not 


prepare them they go out to the larger room unfit, and 


hence the failure. 1 have had charge of our infant class 
for some months. The first thing I did was to abolish 
the regular lesson. I determined that I would let no 
Sunday pass without telling them something of God’s 
love for them, and that they ought to love God, and 
without trying to fasten at least one Bible name or event 
on their minds. | searched, for a long time vainly, for 
a simple question book, and at last found one. | pro- 
vided each child with a copy, and promised a reward 
when they should commit the entire book to memory. 
I went over and over the first lessons Sunday after Sun- 
day, weaving in such stories ax seemed suited to their 
minds, drawing lessons of God's love wherever I could. 
When the golden text of the day was one that they could 
understand, | taught and explained it ; if I thought it too 
difficult for their little minds, I selected some other text 
that they might more easily understand. That was all 
I tried to do with the regular lessons. At the end of a 
year I sent out three classes, who knew who the first 
man was, and who were, in a measure, ready to learn 
more of him, as well as of other names they would meet. 
I told their new teachers they had learned that they 
were expected to study and remember, and I urged that 
lessons for study be given them, that the habit I had 
striven to form be not broken. When they learn, as I 
trust they each will,to know Jesus Christ as their Saviour, 
I believe they will make more useful Christians for hav- 
ing their minds stored with the teachings of God’s holy 
Word. I heartily wish that all who are engaged in this 
work would see the importance of having the children 
fill their minds with Bible truths. We would not at- 
tempt to teach anything else and draw as little help from 
the memory (one of God’s priceless gifts)as we do in 
teaching the Scriptures. Begin with the child when 
first it toddles to the infant class, and continue when it 
is promoted to the larger room. Then teachers need not 
so Often say, as they do now, of their half-grown boys 
and girls, ‘‘ It’s no use asking them to study, for they 
won't do it.” They will doit if they are educated up 
to it. Mrs, L——. 
September 21, 1884. 


FOR THE BLIND. 

HE very sensible proposition that the best memor- 

ial that could be possibly raised to the late Henry 
Fawcett would be a national effort in England for the 
amelioration of the condition of the blind, has called 
out an interesting expression of opinion from Dr. Camp- 
bell, of the College for the Blind at Sydenham, Eng- 
land, an institution in which Mr. Fawcett took an 
earnest interest. Jr. Campbell is an American, whose 
efforts in behalf of the blind in this country are well 
known. ‘Toa representative of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” 
Dr. Campbell spoke forcibly of the necessity of a good 
education as the only really serviceable weapon to put 
into the hands of the blind. There are in England, he 
said, between thirty and forty thousand persons who 
are blind-in the strict sense of the word, while if to 
these are added those who are practically blind, the 
number must be enormously increased. Some forty 
institutions provide in some fashion for two or three 
thousand of these unfortunate people, but the condition 
of many thousands is still most forlorn, and was more 
so in 1871, when Dr. Campbell first began his efforts in 
their behalf. At that time ‘ pity’ and ‘‘ charity ” were 
the keynotes of their public treatment. From specially 
bestowed feasts the blind ‘‘ returned to their wretched 
garrets without hope in the world, so far as individual 
independence, domestic comfort, and personal happiness 
went.” The best modern treatment is wholly opposed 
to the old system of maintaining the blind in a state of 
pauperism to avoid the initial trouble of making them 
independent. The Norwood Institute at Sydenham 
trains its students to honorable methods of earning their 
own living. Besides the preparatory and grammar 
schools, it has a large technical school and academy of 
music, and nearly all of its old pupils maintain them- 
selves happily and comfortably. The very best teachers 
and lecturers are engaged, and they have their hearts in 
their work. Great importance is attached to physical 
training and the best of food. Dr. Howe has shown 
that blind people possess twenty-five per cent. less vital- 
ity than persons blessed with sight. ‘‘If they are to 
attain the average intellectual level,” Dr. Campbell 
remarks, ‘‘ these young people must be ‘ driven,’ and if 
they are to be ‘driven’ we must take care of their 
stomachs.” 

An employment for which the blind are found to be 
specially capable is that of piano-tuning. At present 
the usefulness of the college is greatly limited by lack 
of funds, but Dr. Campbell hopes to see it develop into 
a sort of university to which young people with aspi- 
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rations of the highest order may come from ail parts of 
the country to complete their education and training. 
‘They don’t like to hear it,” observed Dr. Campbell, 
“but ever since Bartimeus sat at the, gates of Jericho 
the blind have been a pauper class. This, of course, is 
not their fault, but the fault of their better {.vored 
brothers and sisters. Society, uatil late years, has been 
unwise as regards the blind. ‘The benevolently-minded 
found it easier to support them in pauperism than to 
turn them into sclf-supperting members of the com- 


munity. idut all that is 


MiSS LEVINA’S SUBJECT OF PRAYER. 
By Auta YUNGFER. 


HE night of tue fifth of January was bleak and 
stormy, and the wind fairly blew Miss Levina Ilal- 
lett into her sitting-room, as she opened the outside door, 
coming home frow prayer-meeting. It took both hands 
and one knee to get the door shut, and then Miss Levina 
began whisking the sharp, dry snow-tlakes oft from her 
shawl and hat, and stamping off on the mat the snow 
which clung to her feet. During this process, which in- 
volved violent movements, and which gave Miss Levina 
a singularly rutiled sir, Mrs. Ilallett, from her rocking- 
chair beside the stove, looked on in placid silence. Mrs. 
Hallett was a large old lady, with red cheeks and twink- 
ling black eyes, better looking now than her daughter ; 
for when Miss Levina bas unwound a gray nubia, and 
untied a thick green veil, and laid aside an unpretending 
black straw hat, it is easily seen that she is not to be 
desired for ler beauty’s sake—a plain, workaday old 
maid, with crows’-feet already around her cyes, and a 
sprinkling of gray in her hair. When she had put away 
her wrappings and had swept up the snow with a wing 
which hung behind the stove, she drew a chair up to 
the stove and put her feet on the rim of fluted cast iron 
which served for a hearth. 

‘Did you have a good meeting ?” Mrs. Hallett spoke 
at last. 

‘Yes. There wasn’t many out, not more’n twenty, 
if there was that. Elon Barker wasn’t there, nor 
none of his folks. JI don’t know what kept them; I 
sh’d think if I could get there they could. But then 
some folks always have a good reason for not getting to 
prayer-meeting. Mebbe they couldn't come; I don’t 
know. Anyhow, what few there was of us had a good 
meeting.” 

‘* You think vou’re going to like Elder Allerton pretty 
well, don’t you ?” 

‘* Yes, I believe he’s a real spiritual man He ain’t 
no sermonizer, of course, like Elder Bennett. My ! 
he could just stand up there and talk it off to 
them! How he did use to roll out the sentences, 
and so much Scripture! Elder Allerton, he seems 
kinder simple and like a boy, you know. He preaches 
just as if he was sittin’ down in the room with you, and 
talkin’ so familiar, but it’s good, too. I pitied him, poor 
man ! to-night, after all he’s said and prayed and done 
about the week of prayer, drivin’ all over to get people 
to say they’d come, and hopin’ for a revival, then to 
come to meetin’ to-night and only a baker's dozen of 
women folks, and a few boys, and Abram Tanner—he | 
was there, and he was the only man to lead in prayer, 
besides the minister.” 

‘‘T hope you did your duty.” 

‘* Well, I did as well as I could, but it’s awful bard 
for me to take up my cross and Jead in prayer. Espe- 
cially when I believe it’s the men’s business. But I 
pitied Eider Allerton so, 1 did everythin’ I could to 
improve the time, and we did have a good mectin’; most 
every body took a part.” 

‘Didn't any raise for prayers, I suppose ?” 

‘“ No, he didn’t ask them to. They were all profes- 
sors that was there, except the Rider girl, and Jimmy 
Shaw. But he asked every one of us to take some un- 
converted person and pray for them all this week. I’ve 
been thinking a]] the way home who I'd take, and I 
hain’t made up my mind yet.” 

Mrs. Hallett made no response to this; and the only 
sounds in the room for some moments were the ticking 
of the wooden clock, whose pendulum appeared and dis- 
appeared behind the not very impressive architecture of 
Faneuil Hall, and the creaking and snapping of the 
heated iron of the stove. 

Finally Miss Levina resumed the conversation, saying, 
in a meditative tone, ‘‘ I don’t know as I feel called upon 
to pray any longer for Joe Quigley. I’ve made him a 
subject of prayer for six years—no, five years this winter, 
and I hain’t seen no change in him, only that he sells 
more whisky than he did before, and drinks more. ! 
sometimes think the Lord himself can’t convert that man.” 

** Leviny !’ 

“Well, mother, how do you and I know but what 
he’s committed the unpardonable sin ?” 

This silenced Mrs, Ilallett effectually, and her daugh- 
ter went on: 

‘Tf the Lord gave me faith to pray, I'd keep on, but, 
somehow, what faith ever had for hint scems all 
driviup. Dut lve been thinkin’, if there’s a man in 


Lincoln that needs the grace of God, it’s Jacob Tone ” 
Mrs. Hallett nted to this with a silent motion of 
her lips and 


‘‘ His wife was a good woman, and had a restrainin’ 
influence upon him ; and as long as she lived she prayed 
for him, and I understand she asked him to meet her in 
heaven ; I never heard what he said, nor I've never seen 
anything that looked much like it; but there he is, and 
those poor motherless children, and somebody’s got to 
pray for him, and I don’t know but it’s laid upon me to 
do it.” 

‘If you've got faith to, Leviny. They say he does 
talk pretty hard ; I’m afraid he’s almost an infidel.” 

‘‘ Well, there’s one comfort : he believes in hell.” 

‘* How do you know ?” 

‘*Oh, I heard of something he said when the man that 
murdered that old Mr. Green, down north, was hung. 
‘There's a soul,’ says he, ‘ gone straight to hell, light- 
ning express train,’ says he. ‘Straight to hell,’ those 
were his words.” | 

Mrs. Hallett seemed to think that this was a comfort. 

‘Yes, mother,” Levina continued, and her face was 
full of solemn purpose, ‘‘ I’m a-goin’ to make that poor 
sinful man the subject of my prayer. I'm a-goin’ to 
wrestle with the Lord for his soul, and I do believe he'll 
be convicted yet of his evil ways.” 

Again there was a moment of silence, which seemed 
to seal the vow which had been made ; and then Levina, 
rising and pushing back her chair with an energetic 
movement, said, ‘‘ Come, it’s time we went tobed. I’ve 
zot to get up early and wash to-morrow mornin’, unless 
this wind keeps up.” 

Miss Levina Hallett was a dressmaker. It was con- 
sidered in Lincoln that she ‘‘ fitted ”’ very well, and most 
of her neighbors brought their worsted dresses to her to 
make, Silk dresses, which were infrequent io Lincoln 
Center, were taken otherwhere. This aroused no envy 
ia Miss Levina’s heart. She would have dreaded the re- 
sponsibility of a silk dress, and have trembled at her own 
unfitness for the undertaking. She understood her lim- 
itations. 

On Wednesday afternoon Mrs. Fitts, who lived across 
the road from the Halletts, camein to see about a brown 
alpaca dress which Miss Levina was making for her. 

‘*] wonder what’s goin’ on to the blacksmith’s shop,” 
she remarked, as she stood very straight in a slate-col- 
ored lining, with Miss Levina’s cold scissors snipping 
about her neck. 

‘« What seems to be ?” asked the other, affably, but in- 
distinctly, as she was carrying several pinsin one corner 
of her mouth. 

‘* Why, Idon’ tknow. ‘There's alotof men there, and 
Isee Jake Tone comin’ down the road with a wheel 
aspell ago. Shouldn’t wonder if there’d been a runa- 
way.” 

Miss Levina said nothing. She had been praying all 
day that the Lord would give her an opportunity to 
speak to Jacob Tone on the subject of religion. His 
farm was several miles from the Center, and she seldom 
met him or had a chance to speak with him. Now she 
knew he was near by. Was not this the answer to her 
praycr? Surely she would have much to‘answer for if 
she neglected such an opportunity. 

Mrs. Fitts wondered at her silence, and felt asif her 
item of news had hardly received the consideration 
which it deserved. Miss Levina pinned and patted and 
pulled in abstracted silence, and as she removed the lin- 
ing remarked, ‘‘ I’ve got to go down to the post-oftice for 
some thread. You'd just as lieves sit with mother till I 
get back, wouldn’t you? ‘You might baste the ruffle to 
your dress if you’ve a mind to. There it is; the seams 
are sewed, you see ;” and, without waiting for anything 
further, Miss Levina proceeded to put on her hat and 
shawl. She was tying a veil over her ears when Mrs. 
Fitts, who had sat down with the ruflle in her hands, 
called : 

‘* Leviny, how wide shall I make this hem ?” 

Miss Levina clipped a piece from a newspaper with 
her clumsy shears, folded it, and handed it to her; as 
she did so Mrs. Fitts remarked, looking at her sharply : 

‘‘ Seems to me you was took mighty sudden to go for 
that thread; you could borrow a spooi of meif you 
wanted to. I believe you want to see what’s goin’ on at 
the shop, I declare I do.” 

Miss Levina made no reply, but Mrs. Fitts ini 
that a flush, faint at first, but growing deeper, covered 
her face, and that she made haste to leave the house. 

‘‘What under the sun is Leviny Hallett blushin’ 
about ?” Mrs. Fitts mused. The ruffle was in her hand, 
but she was looking off over the tops of the geraniums 
in the window into the dry, bare winterlandscape. ‘‘ It 
ain’t no ways /ikely—it ain’t possible—it can’t be no 
way—that it’s Jacob Tone.” 

The degrees of emphasis in denial in the f 
thought marked Mrs. Fitts’s growing convi 
was Jacob Tone. 

Meanwhile Miss Levina walked quickly ial nervously 
down the narrow, icy path, passed through the knot of 
men who were standing in front of the blacksmith’s 
shop discussing a broken wagon, with a nod of general 


rm of her 
n that it 


greeting, and held on her way, without stopping, to the 
post-oflice, which was also a store. 
Tone among the other men, but had felt that to ap- 
proach and speak to him under the circumstances was 
clearly impossible. She was disappointed and confused, 
but when she turned away from the post-oftice the 
thought came suddenly to her, ‘‘ I will ask the Lord, if 
he wants me to speak to Jacob Tone, to make things 
come sothatI can.” Thissimple retlection satisfied her, 
and she walked on past the bleak houses and frozen 
gardens of the village street, praying as she went. When 
she turned the corner where the road on which she lived 
branched off from the main road, she looked eagerly to 
see if any one was in sight. A man was coming along 
the path toward her, at a distance—a large man, with 
sandy whiskers, wearinga fur cap. It was Jacob Tone. 
They mct upon a narrow bridge over the frozen 
brook. 

Jacob Tone was a grave-faced man ; Levina had never 
spoken to him a dozen times in her life ; he was passing 
her now with a careless glance and nod. Ter heart 
beat hard and fast, but she put out her hand with an in- 
voluntary gesture to stop him. He halted, and, looking 
at her, said : 

‘* Was you wantin’ somethin’ of me, Miss Leviny ?" 

‘Yes, I want somethingsof you, Jacob Tone. I 
knew your wife, and she was a good Christian woman. 
She left you four littlechildren. Are you trainin’ them 
as she wanted you to? Are you livin’ yourself so’s to 
meet her in heaven? I’m prayin’ for your soul, Jacob 
Tone.” 

At the first mention of his wife a change passed over 
the man’s face, but it quickly relapsed into its former 
calmness, and merely saying, ‘‘ Thank you, ma‘am,” he 
walked on. 

Miss Levina went on her way, teslteg that she had had 
her chance and miserably failed. 

Jacob Tone, as he walked down toward Quigley’s to 
get his horse, thought : 

“Tt cost that woman something to speak to me like 
that. She was in solemn earnest, or she never would 
have done it. I didn’t suppose there was any one on the 
face of the earth praying forme now. Poor Luey !” 
and with the thought he sighed. 

There was no encouragement to continue extra meet- 
ings after the week of prayer in the church at Lincoln 
Center. The new pastor was grieved at the indifference 
of his people, while the little knot of faithful ones, less 
surprised than he, mourned over the failure of the 
church members to ‘‘come up to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty,” more, perhaps, for their pastor's 
sake than for any other reason. 

On Wednesday of the following week there was a 
sewing society held at Elon Barker's, half a mile from 
Lincoln Center. Miss Levina went early and stayed 
late, and worked with all her might. ‘There was a poor 
family to be clothed, and she had fitted the dresses for 
the mother and three little girls; had cut out and 
directed and planned the work for the whole company, 
and had remained later than the rest to finish one of the 
garments. The bell was ringing for prayer-meeting 
when she left the Barkers’, but they were not expecting 
to attend the meeting that night, so Miss Levina started 
out alone and tired, and not a little depressed with the 
indifference of the people with whom she had spent the 
day to the spiritual interests of the church. She 
thought, too, of Jacob Tone, and it seemed to her, in her 
present mood, as if she had done the wildest thing in the 
world when she ventured to speak to him as she had 
done a week ago to-day. She still prayed for him, but 
her faith was faltering. 

The lecture-room was warm and light when Miss Le- 
vina entered it. Fifteen or twenty persons, women and 
children for the greater part, were sitting in dull silence 
on the benches, while at a little table in front, his elbow 
resting upon it, and his head upon his hand, sat the 
pastor, ‘‘ Elder” Allerton. He was a young man, with 
a refined, sensitive face, and the dispirited look which 
it wore went straight to the depths of Miss Levina’s 
heart and drew out all its sympathy. City born and 
city bred, cultivated in habits and tastes, understanding 
much more of books than of human nature, he had 
started out on his first pastorate with large hopes, which 
he had seen fall and fail upon the unmoved stolidity of 
his church. His depression was in proportion to bis 
expectation. Miss Levina could not have described her 


pastor’s experience at this hour, but she felt it through ~ 


and through. She bowed her head upon the seat in 
front of her, and during the earlier exercises of the meet- 
ing her whole soul was absorbed in an agony of prayer 
that the Lord would ‘‘turn again Zion.” An ‘‘ answer 
of peace” came into her heart at last, and she lifted her 
head and opened her eyes again upon her surroundings, 
which she had quite forgotten in her exercise of spirit. 

Even as she did so she heard the voice of a man 
several seats behind her, a voice which she did not rec- 
ognize, and which she knew she had never heard be- 
fore in that room. What it said was only this: 

‘‘ Friends, I have come here to ask you to pray for 
me ; Iam asinful man.” 


She had seen Jacob . 
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It was the voice of Jacob Tone, 

The face of the young pastor was illuminated with a 
great hope. 

‘* Are there others,” he said, ‘‘ who wish our prayers ?” 

There was no other. 

Mr. Allerton prayed. Ile prayed Tor a man whom he 
had never seen before, whose name and circumstances 
he did not know. Ile prayed with feeling. But Miss 
Levina was not satisfied. This was a supreme hour to 


- her. It wasa revelation of the love and power of the 


Most High God, even as when to Daniel, about the time 
of the evening oblation, the man Gabriel, being caused 
to fly swiftly, spoke and said: ‘“‘ At the beginning of 
thy supplication the commandment came forth, and I am 
come to shew thee, for thou art greatly beloved.” 

And so, because she could not help it, Levina Iallett 
knelt and prayed aloud unto God for the soul of Jacob 
Tone. It was a prayer which those who heard never 
forgot. It seemed to bring the presence of God into the 
room. 

On Friday morning Jacob Tone came to the IIalletts’. 
He had never come there before. Miss Levina, who 
looked into his face, as she let him in, with anxious 
eyes, saw that his look was haggard and wretched. He 
did not speak a word until she had led him through 
into the parlor, and shut the door. Then, standing in 
the middle of the room, and looking at her with eyes 
full of solemn appeal, he said only : 

‘‘T want you to pray for me.” ° 

Then, as he knelt by the sofa, and she at a little dis- 
tance, before a chair, Miss Levina prayed. The exalta- 
tion of Wednesday night was gone. She had to find 
words for herself, They were broken and simple ; they 
were more for the enlightenment of Jacob Tone’s mind 
than for the mercy of God. Of that she felt so sure. 
‘* Show him, Lord,” she prayed, ‘* that he hasn’t got to 
answer for his sins any longer, because thy Son bore 
them on the cross. Make him take hold of that sacri- 
fice. Make him feel that it was for him Christ died. 
Make him willing to forsake all, and follow Jesus.” 

When she had done praying, Jacob Tone did not move, 
and they remained in silence upon their kuees for some 
moments. When, at last, they rose, Miss Levina saw 
in his face a different expression from the one it had 
worn when he entered the house. There was no joy or 
ecstasy upon it, but there was a look of calmness and 
relief. 

‘““T’ve done it, Miss Ifallett,” he said, drawing a long 
breath. ‘‘I’ve give myself to the Lord for good. I 
don’t know as it’ll be much use to him, but I know it’s 
for the salvation of my soul.” 

‘* Praise the Lord !” said Miss Levina, the tears stream- 
ing down her checks. 

He shook hands with her as he left the room, and 
said: ‘‘I don’t know as I can ever thank you for the 
interest you've took in me, ma’am. It was you that 
first set me thinkin’; and when I felt as I have the last 
three days, and never shut my eyes to sleep last night, 
I didn’t want nobody to pray for me but you. And 
this mornin’, you see, I hitched up as soon as I got the 
chores done, and come down to Lincoln Center for the 
express purpose of askin’ you to pray for me. I couldn't 
live as I’d been livin’ another day. There’d got to be 
somethin’ done ; and now there has, and the way looks 
clear before me.” 

Miss Levina was crying so hard by this time that 
she had to cover her eyes with her handkerchief, and 
when she could see through her tears, Jacob Tone was 
gone. 

At the close of the Sunday evening service, at Mr. 
Allerton’s request, Jacob Tone went up on the platform, 
and told the story of his conversion. He spoke humbly, 
but with deep earnestness, and what he said produced 


a profound sensation among those who heard him. He 


had been known as a substantial, well-to-do farmer, of 
good family and good habits, but as a leading spirit 
among those in the community who thought that a smat- 
tering of atheistic sentiments was a mark of superiority. 
Now he told his neighbors and friends that he repented 
in his soul of every such thing that he had ever said. 
IIe wondered at the grace that had been shown to such 
& man as ‘he; but God had reached down, and saved 
him, even him, and now he was ready to stand up for 
Jesus, Every one knew that there had been no excite 
ment, no revival mectings, no especial pressure of human 
means brought to bear upon Jacob Tone ; but here he 
was, with softened face, broken and contrite heart, and 
subdued pride, confessing that all his life had been a 


mistake, and unhesitatingly committing himself to the |. 


religion of Jesus Christ. Those who heard him speak 
could hardly have been more amazed though one rose 
from the dead. A number at once expressed a desire to 
find this same Jesus, and it was decided to hold meet- 
ings every night that week. 

In the revival which followed, and which was the 
most remarkable one ever known in Lincoln, Jacob 
Tone was the pastor's right-hand man. He developed 
a rude but effective eloquence in exhortation, and bis 
whole heart and his whole time were given to the work. 
Levina Hallett, working on, too, in her quiet way, 


-think of me that way. 


rejoiced in the Lord continually, and could not cease to 
marvel that he bad condescended to so ‘‘ use” her. 
Ifer part in the conversion of Jacob Tone was now fully 
understood, as he had told it frequently, always speak- 
ing of her with the deepest gratitude and respect. Their 
common interest in the meetings brought them together 
more or less in consulting and planning, and in especial 
efforts for different persons, and it came about that 
Jacob Tone’s sleigh was often seen standing in front of 
the ITalletts’ house that winter. 

It. was one afternoon in February—the meetings were 
still going on—that Mrs. Fitts happened in at the Hal- 
letts’, in a nefghborly way. and sat down by the fire, 
near Mrs. Hallett. Miss Levina was sewing by the 
window. 

‘‘I see Jacob Tone’s been here again this mornin’, 
Leviny,” Mrs. Fitts began, after a little. 

‘‘ Yes,” returned Miss Levina, serenely; ‘‘ we are 
tryin’ to plan what’s the best way to get the Slades fn- 
terested in the meetin’s. he’s three girls in that family 
that ought to be got in now, but it’s hard gettin’ any 
hold of them, somehow.” 

‘* Takes a good deal of plannin’, fust an’ last, for you 
and Jake, don’t it?” Mrs. Fitts threw out this fecler a 
trifle nervously, with little jerky movements of her 
head, and a sharp but oblique glance at Miss Levina, 
who, however, noticed nothing, and replied, without 
looking up, but with a quiet smile of satisfaction: — 

His hull heart's in the work.” 

Mrs, Fitts became impatient. Whether this innocence 
were real or assumed, it was high time that it should be 
broken up. Giving her chair a hitch, and turning her 
hood, as it lay in her lap, over on to its other side, as if 
to examine a particular bow, she said : 

‘‘The’s them thet says it would look full’s wel! if 
you was to let Jacob Tone do his own plannin’ a little 
more.” 

Miss Levina looked up in great surprise. 

‘“‘T must say thet I wish I could tell them there 
wasn’t nothin’ in it, when folks asks me about it, but 
bein’ here, as I was, and seein’ what I did, I can’t say a 
woe.” 

‘* Mis’ Fitts, what are you talkin’ about ?” asked Miss 
Levina, completely bewildered. 

‘‘Leviny IHfallett, it ain’t likely”—Mrs. Fitts was 
warming to her theme now, and spoke with energy— 
‘‘that you've lived to bé thirty-six years of age, and 
don’t know that when an unmarried woman gets to 
runnin’ after a widower, the’s folks that will talk. I 
ain’t never no hand mysclf to talk about my neighbors, 
an’ me an’ you livin’ here as we have jest across the 
road for ten years, an’ I will say there was never 
better neighbors, an’ it is for that reason I speak. I 
don’t say nothin’ about your prayin’ fur him, tho’ the’s 
them that does—but wasn’t I here the very afternoon, 
and wasn’t I the very one thet told you he was there ? 
‘I see Jake Tone comin’ down the road,’ says I, ‘ with 
a wheel,’ says I—thet’s jest how I said it, Leviny. An’ 
what did you do, but says you, ‘ Mis’ Fitts,’ says you, 
‘I’ve got to go up tothe store fur some thread,’ says 
you ; an’ you acted so queer, an’ didn’t say nothin’ of 
how my dress fitted, but jest put on your things, an’ 
streaked it up to the office. Thinks I, ‘ What’s got 
Leviny ?’ An’ when I put it to you thet you was goin’ 
to see What had happened, you colored up, like a girl, 
an’ thet set me thinkin’. ‘It ain't possible,’ 1 says to 
myself, ‘that Leviny’s runnin’ after Jake Tone!’ but 
it’s come out sence that you did speak to him on the 
bridge thet very same time; an’ now, if you can say 
that vou didn’t go fur thet thread jest as an excuse fur 
gittin’ a chance to speak to Jacob Tone, Leviny, I wish 
you would.” 

Miss Levina had got up from her chair, with both 
hands stretched out as if warding something off. Iler 
face, even to her lips, was ghastly white, and her gray 
eyes blazed, as gray eyes sometimes do. Indignation, 
horror, anguish, were in her face. 

‘‘ Woman, it was his soul !"’ she breathed rather than 
spoke, for she could make no audible sound, and then, 
turning like a hunted thing, she ran from the room. 

Upstairs, in the low garret chamber, she threw her- 
self upon her knees ; not in prayer—she could not pray 
yet—but because that attitude was a kind of refuge to 


her. - Her eyes followed the patchwork quilt which | 


covered the bed, with a strange, mechanical curiosity, 
‘}irst a pink, and then a green,” she repeated the formula 
over and over in her miad. Fora time, thought, even 
feeling, was paralyzed. 

Then, with a great rush, it all came over her again. 

‘* My God!” she cried, ‘‘ Thou knowest that it was 
my soul that wentout after his soul, and that [ never so 
much as thought whether he was a man and I a woman 
—never once until this time. Oh! what haveI done that 
this should come upon me? If ! could die and never 
see a face I know again! God pity me! It was so 
long ago I gave up all that, I'd forget that any one could 
i never thought of myself so 


apy more. And when I spoke to him, and when I 


looked in his face, I didn’t speak nor look only to his 
soul, nerthink of nothin’ clse. But, thank God! his soul 


is saved. Ain't I willin’ to bear even this for the sake of 
the eternal salvation of a soul? What kind of a 
follower of the Lamb be I, faintin’ at the first cross he 
lays upon me? But, oh!” with a great moan of anguish, 
‘‘to think they should talk about my prayin’ for him in 
meetin’ that time—that time when I seemed to see right 
into God’s face; oh! how could God let them? Mayte 
it's a messenger of Satan to buffet me lest I should be 
exalted above measure by reasonof salvation. - ‘That's 
it, I guess; God see that I was gettin’ puffed up in my 
own strength ; perhapsI was takin’ some of the glory to 
myself—a poor, weak, fallible worm of the dust like 
me! Forgive me, Father ! take thy own way with me ; 
make somethin’ out of me if thou canst.” 

By nightfall a new element was added to Miss 
Levina’s humiliation, and the torture of it was more 
poignant than all the rest. She discovered, in the search 
ing examination to which she subjected her heart, tliat 
in very truth she did love Jacob Tone. Out of the 
tenderness she had felt for him, such as Paul had for 
his ‘‘ spiritual children,” had grown a regard of a dif 
ferent kind, of which she had been unconscious until 
now. This fact seemed, to her overwrought mind and 
conscience, to make her guilty of all that had been im- 
puted to her: she seemed to herself in the clutch of a 
deadly sin. The only course which was opened to her, 
she felt, was, by fasting and prayer, and continual hum 
bling of herself before God, to overcome this temptation ; 
but all night long it seemed to her that the forces of 
Satan were let loose upon her soul, for, in the very 
grip of the humiliation which it brought her, she 
found her heart still clinging to its secret sin. ‘‘ And this 
my iniquity is before my God ; my secret sin is in the 
light of his countenance. © God! thou alone canst 
cleanse my heart. Iam not worthy that thou shouldst 
hear my pmyer, but where shallI go but unto thee ” 
Lord, help, or I perish!’ Cries like these went up 
all night long from that humble room, where a poor, 
plain, commonplace woman was fighting temptation as 
valorously in her weakness as ever archangel did the 
Tempter in his strength. 

A few days after this Jacob Tone came to the house, 
asking tosce Miss Levina alone. 

With a pale face and hesitating movements she led 
him into the parlor, and shut the door, trembling as she 
sat down before him. 

‘‘Leviny,” he said, looking kindly at her,‘** you won't 
be any surprised to know that I’ve got a dillerent 
feelin’ toward you from what | have toward anybody 
else. It’s natural I should. You was tue means of con 
vertin’ my soul.” 

‘‘Give God the glory, Mr. Tone,” said Miss Levina, 
humbly. ‘‘ I'm afraid I’ve took what-didn't belong to 
me already.” 

‘*I don’t believe you have. I never see that you was 
at all inclined that way. But I have seen whata good 
woman you are, like my Lucy in a good many ways, 
and I feel that if you would consent to be my wife l 
should bea happier man than | ever supposed 1 couid 
be in this world. My children would love you, and you 
could do more for them than anybody else 1 ever see 
except their mother. Leviny, can you love me well 
enough to do it ”” 

That Miss Levina broke down and cried like a chiid is 
hardly to be wondered at. When she could command 
her voice, she said : 

‘‘An awful thing has come to me, Jacob Tone, that 
has made me feel as if L could never hold my head up 
again in Lincoln; I think, though, | have deserved it, 
and the Lord has sent it upon me; and | don't feel I 
oughtto murmur. Only it makes one thing sure—I can 
never be your wife.” 

‘‘T want to know what itis, Leviny,” said Jacob 
Tone, with a determination not to be resisted showing 
plainly in his voice and in his face. ‘* I] shal] never put 
up with No for an answer until 1 know what the reason 

“It would be like death to me to tell you. Don't ask 
me. There's enough that will tell you,” sobbed Miss 
Levina. 3 

There was a long silence. At last Jacob Tone said : 

‘‘] sha’n't goaway from here until you tell me what it 
islays in my way.” | 

Miss Levina grew calm under the influence of his 
patient, resolute waiting. 

Perbaps it’s no more my duty to tell you myself,” 
she suid at last. *‘ I've been told that there's them in 
Lincoln thatthinks I did as I did, because—oh ! | cannot 
say it—can't you think without my saying it 2’ 


ane she 


covered her face in both hands, shaking from head to. 


fot, 

Jacob Tone sat looking at her for a moment, wreatly 
perplexed. Then a perception of what she meant 
flashed across him, and his wrath rose. 

‘Who dared to say such a thing as thatto you ?” Le 
cried, rising to his feet, and crossing to where she sat. 
She looked up, frightened to sce how his tecth were set 
and his hands clenched ; but she thought his wrath wa 
royal. It seemed like a shieid of protection to her de 
fensele3s heal, 
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‘Tell me who said he repeated. 

‘‘ No matter who said it,” replied Miss Levina ; ‘‘ you 
couldn’t hurt them, Jacob, if you knew.” 

‘* And as long as such things are said you won’t marry 
me, eh ’” and the big man leaned down with a big hand 
on each of her shoulders, looking straight into her 
face. 

‘‘ No, never, not if you was an angel from heaven,” said 
Miss Levina, firmly. 

‘* Well, I don’t blame you any for that ; | wouldn’t if 
I was you ;” and with that heturned away, and left the 
house. 

It was more than a week later, on Sunday noon, that 
Miss Levina, passing by Mrs. Barker and Mrs. Allerton as 
they stood together by the stove at the end of tue church, 
went out alone, and on down the street to her home. 

‘“‘Seems most a pity that Leviny done just as she 
did,” said Mrs. Barker, confidentially. 

‘‘ What about ?” returned Mrs. Allerton. 

““Why, you don’t mean to say you hain’t heard about 
her and Jacob Tone ?” exclaimed Mrs. Barker, in a loud 
whisper. ‘‘ Why, everybody in Lincoln is talkin’ about 
it. They've got a right to, too, ’cause he told it right 
out on himself. I shouldn’t have thought he’d have 
done a thing like that, Jacob Tone. He’s always had 
the name of keepin’ his affairs to himself.” 

“What has he told ? I haven't the least idea what it 
is.” Mrs. Allerton was growing curious. 

‘““Why, that he asked Leviny Hallett to marry him, 
and she wouldn’t have him. I suppose he did just beg 
and pray, from what I hear, but all he could say and 
do didn’t make no difference. I suppose the children 
have somethin’ to do with it, though it don’t seem a bit 
like Leviny to stop on that account, and | don’t believe 
she would if she saw it in the light of a duty.” 

‘‘ What a pity !” exclaimed Mrs. Allerton. ‘‘I never 
thought of it before, but they are exactly suited to each 
other ; and I’m sure it would be hard to find fault with 
Mr. Tone now ; I think he is one of the noblest men I 
ever knew in my life.” 

‘Yes, he always had the name of bein’ an excellent 
provider, and he was a good husband to his first wife, 
when he was in an unregenerate state, too.” 

Mrs. Allerton looked thoughtful. 

‘‘T wonder,” she said, after a little pause, ‘‘if Miss 
Hallett has thought of itasa duty. Her influence over 
those children—” 

"Sh! here he comes,” whispered Mrs. Barker, and 
at the same moment Jacob Tone came up and greeted 
them. He was looking, as the two ladies thought, very 
grave, even stern, and his words were few. 

Mrs. Allerion was extremely interested. Here was 
the course of true love, after its old fashion, refusing to 
run smooth. Perhaps she could do something herself 
yet to smooth it. 

Late in the week Jacob Tone called at the parsonage 
one morning on an errand. Mrs. Allerton, who de- 
lighted Lincoln Center with various little coquetries of 
breakfast caps and aprons, received him in the prettiest 
of morning costumes, and with the most delicately 
sympathetic of manners. She was young and pretty, 
and very fond of a love story. 

As he was leaving, she remarked shyly : 

‘‘] was so sorry, Mr. Tone, to hear that Miss Hallett 
did—just as she did. You will excuse my speaking of 
it. You know Mr. Allerton and I feel such an especial 
interest in you, and I have always thought everything 
of Miss Hallett. She has been so kind to us.” 

‘“‘T guess she’s kind to every one except me,” said 
Jacob Tone, with a half sinile; ‘‘ and she’s done more 
for me now than any other livin’ person. I’ll say that 
for her. But I am a good deal cut up, there’s no use in 
talkin’. It kinder takes the heart out of a man when 
he feels that there’s only one woman in the world for 
him, and she won't have him.” 

‘Oh, indeed it must !” exclaimed the minister's wife, 
thinking what if she had been so hard-hearted as to 
refuse Mr. Allerton. ‘‘ I wanted to ask you, Mr. Tone, 
if you thought it would do the least good for me to say 
anything, you know, to Miss Hallett ?” 

“Well, I don’t know but what it might,” replied 
Jacob Tone, speaking slowly. ‘‘It couldn't do no 
harm, anyway. I wouldn't say much, but if she could 
feel that maybe she had a duty in the matter—” 

“That's just what I thought !” exclaimed Mrs. Aller- 
ton, with enthusiasm. 

“Good-by. I'll let you know.” 

Jacob Tone walked away with an expression which, 
if Mrs. Allerton had seen, she would have found in- 
scrutable. 

Accordingly, to Miss Levina, sitting in sackcloth and 
ashes, Mrs. Allerton entered that afternoon like an 
angelic visitor coming to bid her rise and rejoice. 

Miss Levina soon found that, instead of Lincoln peo- 
ple thinking that she had shown an undue interest in 
Jacob Tone, she was looked upon by them as rather a 
cruel and hard-hearted person, who had refused to be- 
come the wife of the man who loved her. She found 
that public sentiment ou this point had reached so high 
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a pitch that the minister’s wife herself had come to in- 
tercede for ‘‘ poor Mr. Tone, who was feeling terribly 
about it.” 

Miss Levina was woman enough not to betray herself, 
She acknowledged to Mrs. Allerton that she had not 


looked upon a marriage with Mr. Tone in the light of a 


duty, and promised that she would make it a subject of 
prayer. All the time that Mrs. Allerton was there she 
was asking God in her heart to forgive her for using 
deceit ; to lay bare her whole heart to any human being 
was impossible. | 

Mrs. Allerton told Jacob that Miss Levina had prom- 
ised her to think the matter over, and she thought the 
idea of the influence she might have over the children 
had impressed her a good deal. 

Jacob Tone thanked her very ;ratefully for what she 
had done for him, and went straight away to Miss Levina. 

In April there was wedding-cake made at the Halletts’, 
and Mrs. Fitts helped to make it. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive u reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personas letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicabic .} 


I want a brief political history of the United states. My object 
is to get the platforms of parties in consecutive order down to 
the tast Presidential election, if possible. There may be such a 
collection separate from a history of parties. Where can I get 
the information I desire? J.J.D. 

West Grove, Iowa. 

You will find the ‘‘ History of American Politics,’’ by Alex- 
ander Johnston (Henry Holt & Co., New York, 75 cents), 
the best brief political history of the United States. Dlat- 
forms of recent contests may be found in McPherson’s 
** Handbook of American Potitics.”?’ We knowof no book 
containing all the party platforms. 


What is evolution? Whatdoesitteach? Areits principles 
contrary to Christianity A BS 

Evolution is the general principle that the higher forms 
of life have been evolved or developed out of the lower 
forms. To some extent it is accepted by all modern teach- 
ers ofscience and philosophy. By Mr. Spencer, however, it 
is considered as a complete explanation of all the phenomena 
of life—social, political, and religious. As a complete ex- 
planation it is accepted by comparatively few teachers. 
There isevery variety of opinion between Mr. Spencer’s phi- 
losophy, which regards it as the Key to all phenomena, and 
the philosopher who reduces its operations to a minimum. 
We do not sec anything in evolution opposed toa pure 
theism, or the doctrine that a personal God is the Creator and 
Ruler of the universe, for it is entirely consistent to suppose 
that he has adopted evolution as the method of creation. 
But in its extreme form, including the hypothesis that the 
moral and spiritual nature are developed from the lower 
animal instincts, and the denial that there has been apy fal! 
or moral retrogression of the race, it appears to us iucon- 
sistent with revelation and with human experience. 


I would like to ask, through your column of [nqniring Friends, 
to whom our Lord referred when he said, ** All who came before 
me were thieves and robbers; but the sbeep did not hear 
them.”’ Can it mean all who came as teachers or reformers 
before Christ came ’ READER. 

This passage is declared by Tholuck to be one of the most 
difficult in the New Testament. If we take the word “ be- 
fore’’ to indicate precedence in time, Christ appears to 
declare that all the past prophets were thieves and robbers 
—an interpretation absolutely inadmissible, because en- 
tirely inconsistent with the whole teno- of his teachings and 
his constant reference to the Old Testament. Weare in- 
clined to take it as signifying precedence in rank or author- 
ity, and to understand the sentence as equivalent to 
‘** all who have come claiming precedence over me,’’ whereas 
the prophets of the Old Testament all pointed to the coming 
of the Messiah, in whom, though they knew him not, they 
recognized a Lord and Master. 


1. Will you please tell me what you regard as the meaning of 
the passage of Scripture which reads, ** Every knee shall bow,’ 
etc. I hear it quoted frequently as a proof of the final restoration 
of all men. 

2. In reading the article in The Christian Union, ‘' Judgments 
on Emerson,”’ I became desirous of knowing more of him and his 
teachings. Can you tell me the best book or books to procure 
for this purpose ? Respectfully, A. R. 


1. The passage in Ephesians is one of those in Scripture 


which seem to indicate that at the last all living and exist- 


ence will be reconciled to God, and will live in allegiance to 
him. How these passages are to be reconciled with others 
which seem to imply hopeless and irremediable sin and 


spiritual death, from which there is no resurrection, is one | 


of the most difficult problems in Biblical interpretation. 

2. As to Emerson, see ‘‘ Emerson at Home and Abroad,”’ 
by M. D. Conway (Harper & Brothers) ; Arnold’s Address on 
Emerson (Macmillan & Co.); the “ Life of Emerson,” 
by G. W. Cook ; Dr. Holmes’s ‘‘ Life of Emerson,’’ and 
Genius and Character of Emerson,’’ Lectures at the Con- 
cord School (Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.). Better than 
this, however, is to read a volume of his Essays and form 
your own judgment. 


A little while ago I had avery important question to decide. 
I did not feel as if I had the wisdom necessary to a right decis- 
ion ; so, after going as far as I conscientiously could in the mat- 
ter, I prayed, earnestly for guidance every day, and then left 
events to shape themselves, as I knew they would have to. I 
was not conscious of any preference in the matter at all, but 
simply wished to do whichever was better for the cause in- 
volved. It was finally decided by others, who had authority in 
the matter, and, as it seemed to me afterward, though I could 
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not see before, wisely. A little later I was accused, by a minis- 


ter of the Gospel, of being a fatalist, and of acting in almost a 
cowardly manner, and was told that I should have insisted upon 
carrying out my intention instead of leaving {tas 1 did. Is that 
s0? Can we not pray for guidance, and then leave our puzzlivg 
questions to be decided by God? Will The Christian Union 
please help me in regard to this question ? L. 8. 


We have no doubt that it is the teaching of Scripture and 
of experience that God does answer prayer, both by provi- 
dential indications and by direct communion. We believe 
this firmly, and on the ground of personal experience. But 
God does not always decide our puzzling questions for us: 
he treats us sometimes as a wise father treats his chila— 
develops in us a spirit of wisdom and self-reliance by com- 
pelling us to exercise our own judgment, and by leaving us 
sometimes to learn by our own mistakes. 


INQuireR,—The principal works of Thomas Erskine are : 


Life and Letters of Thomas Erskine,” “Internal Evidence | 
of Religion,” ‘‘The Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel,’ 


**The Brazen Serpent.’’ The Doctrine of Election I)lus- 
trated,’ and the ‘‘ Spiritual Order.”’ 


@ue Home. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 
By Mrs. M. J. Puumsteap. 


T is a pleasant custom, that is growing in favor every 
year, to specially decorate our homes for Christmas. 
rich and poor, high and low, make an extra effort to 
give a holiday air to home, help make a merry Christ. 
mas and happy New Year. Those who are able, and 
choose, can give an order to a florist, and have it done 
without any trouble. Not every une is able, and many 
would rather do it for themselves, For Christmas day 
and evening there is nothing to compare with fresh 
flowers and smilax. The parlor windows can be grace- 
fully draped with the latter, and a small basket or ball 
of tlowers hung from the center ; the gas-jets festooned 
with it, and a ball or basket of flowers suspended from 
them. If there is a bay window, suspend from the cen- 
ter of the cornice next the room, by a fine wire, a white 


stuffed dove ; fasten a string of smilax, one end in his. 


bill; then make a graceful loop and fasten to the side of 


the window cornice; the other side should match ; 


flowers can be fastened on here and there; carnation pinks 
make a good show, and do not wilt easily. A small 
table set in the center of this window, filled with grow- 
ing plants, like palms, dracenas, marantas, and the like, 
isa great addition. A spreading bunch of ferns, with 
bright berries, adds to the cornice over the doors. ‘The 
holly fern is specially pretty for this purpose, as they 
have a glossy green frond that will last along time fresh. 
For the mantel have a zinc pan two inches deep, the 
size of the mantel, filled with damp moss; fasten a 
string of smildX*On the front and sides to conceal the 
pan ; arrange the flowers in a large buuch at each end; 
add some fronds of maiden-hair fern ; cover the rest of 
the pan with handsome ferns and flowers. <A _ few 
vases of flowers, set here and there, about the room, add 
t@ the effect. They should not be Jarge or showy. 
Many beautiful designsare made in china and cut glass, 
It is the correct thing now to have a basket or vase filled 
with one kind of tlower—roses, or chrysanthemums with 
long stems, and only their own foliage. For the dining- 
room there is nothing prettier than the English holly, 
with its brilliant scarlet berries, a branch here and there 
over the pictures, wreaths made of the leavgs for the 
windows ; vases filled with chrysanthemums for the 
mantel, and a bow! of them for the sideboard. 

This bowl may be an heir-loom—perhaps one of grand. 
mother’s flowered china ones; f]l it with damp moss, 
and then youcan kecp the flowers in position. What- 
ever design you use for your dining-table, have it low ; 


red and white flowers make good combination, with a 


few fronds of ferns. The adiantums, or maiden-hair 
ferns, are the most graceful of all ferns to use for table 
decoration. If you have no regular table design, you 
can improvise one very easily. ‘Take a soup-plate, and 
put in it a saucer, bottom up ; upon this set a glass pre- 
serve-dish on a stand ; now put in a goblet, rim down, 
and another right side up, tying their feet together so 
they will remain right side up. Now for the filling. 
Lay large leaves and ferns around the edge of the soup- 
plate, so they will cover it, and lie over on the cloth ; 
now set on the saucer to hold them in position ; then set 
on the preserve-dish and goblets ; fill the dish with moss : 
put in flowers and leaves ; then make a sinall bouquet for 
the goblet, with a few fronds of fern, and you will have 
a pretty table design, and no one will recognize the 
foundation. If you live in the country, and flowers are 
unattainable, you can still have something pretty for 
your table. Use the design just mentioned ; if you live 
near woods you can perhaps get the holly fern, as it 
keeps green all winter; or running evergreen, perhaps 
Jaurel leaves. Cover the soup-plate; choose some of 
your finest-colored red and yellow apples, crab-apples, 
some fincly-colored pears, an orange or two, purple 
grapes, white grapes, and don't forget the berries. The 
scarlet-and-orange bittersweet, barberries, thorn-apples, 
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- the blue-black berries of the woodbine, the scarlet alder. 


_ over the edge by fastening them with hairpins into the 


_ a foundation to stick them in. Don’t crowd your vase ; 


the door, he makes a timid and lingering adieu, and, 


Dee. 18, 1884. 
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berries, haws from the wild roses, and sweetbriar, and 
the white snowberry from the garden, and many more. 
Nature’s lap is full of beautiful things that may be had 
for the gathering Arrange the fruit in the lower dish 
with the leaves and ferns; lay some leaves on the moss 
in the glass dish, and lay on the grapes ; some can hang 


moss; put in a few of the scarlet berries, where they 
will have the best effect in color. Make up a little 
bunch of berries for the goblet, using a few leaves for 
contrast. I think your table will look bright and cheer- 
ful without flowers. For the pictures, there is the laurel 
or evergreen, brightened up with the berries; and 
maple and sumac sprays. Take a narrow strip of tarla- 
tan, and fasten around a picture with a few stitches, 
then pin on the leaves, and, unless the wal! is very dark, 
it will not show the tarlatan. | 

Lambrequins can be made by cutting out the shape 
in tarlatan ; then pin on the edge the Hartford fern; 
place a large group of ferns and sumac in the center; a 
bunch of three or five ferns or sprays of sumac, tied 
with a ribbon, and fastened on the wall with a small 
tack, looks well. Take three pressed fronds of the 
maiden-hair fern ; cut off the stems close ; arrange them 
around the lower part of a bracket; touch the under 
side in two or three places with a little flour paste—a 
very little will hold them in position. I saw what I 
supposed was a beautiful vine growing in a handsome 
flower-pot on acorner bracket; it clambered here and 
there in graceful sprays, part of it around a picture. 
After I had adiwired it sufficiently, I was told to look 
closer, and found it was a pressed running fern, one 
end of it in the flower-pot, the other skillfully tacked 
along the wall to imitate a growing vine. Pressed ferns 
are handsome in vases. In order to arrange them 
gracefully, fill the vase with sand ; then you will have 


let each one stand out distinctly. The same of grasses: 
a few sprays are lovely, but I have seen vases over- 
crowded until they looked like a miniature hay-stack. 
Almost all of the colored grasses are an insult to Nature. 
She colors them in the Fall pale yellows and browns, 
to harmonize with the landscape ; we gather them, and 
think we can improve on Nature by coloring them pink, 
purple, red, and such greens as she would blush to own. 
You can make a pretty grass-holder in a few moments 
by taking a small Japanese fan with a long handle; 
gather up the fine sticks; tie a gay ribbon around them 
in a bow in front; bring the sides together at the back ; 
fasten ; sew a few grasses on a bit of pasteboard : slip it 
inside the fan ; hang it up by a bit of ribbon in the cor- 
ner or under a picture, and it is done—and so am I. 


ABOUT MANNERS. 
II. 
By ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 


HO has not been at times amused and pained, 

when listening to the conversation of two people, 
to observe that each one is so eager to talk about himself 
he scarcely notices what the other is saying ? He is im- 
patient to begin the recital of his own trials. He has 
no sympathy to give; he has consumed all he has upon 
himself. To meet our acquaintances is scarcely worth 
while when our interchange of thought has fallen to 
such a vulgar plane as this. Immortal spirits meeting 
on this wondrous planet, that is swiftly speeding its 
unknown track among the stars, have no right to be so 
trivial. Thoreau speaks of guests who appeal, not to 
your hospitality, but to your “‘ hospitalality,” and adds, 
. oe of charity are not guests,” and he is right. 

‘‘Bear your own burdens,” says sturdy St. Paul. 

‘* Bear ye one another’s burdens ” is added for the bene- 
fit of the hait, the lame, and the blind. 

Reverence is an ingrained quality of fine manners. 
At no time is a man so frankly himeelf as when he 
laughs. He then reveals the quality of the fiber of his 
soul. The man who jibes at what others hold sacred, 
who chuckles at uncleanness, who finds food for laugh- 
ter in tearing down what adoring love has built up in 
beauty, has not the possibility of fine manners in him, 
any more than a coarse pebble has tho giow of the dia- 
mond in its heart. 

Timidity sometimes spoils manners. Who has not 
pitied his timid guest who does not know how to get 
away. ‘‘I must be going,” he says, blushing and stam- 
mering; yet he stays on and on, till you and he are 
weary. And when at last he has edged and sidled to 


like his selfish brotber, often brings his visit to an anti- 
climax in the vestibule, while the winter wind is freez- 
ing your marrow. 

- Love sometimes makes one careless of his manners. 
I love my friend ; and as I love to look upon him, to 
hear his voice, and enjoy his presence, I visit him in 
season and ‘out of season, and consume him and his 
time. How many busy men and women are more har- 


social duties ! Acquaintances can be put off ; but friends 
must put themselves off, elfe they are not friends, but 
robbers of him whom they profess tolove. The great: 
est wear and tear of railway trains is not caused Qy run- 
ning, but frequently stopping. 
work, but the constant interruptionsof it, that consumes 
the nerve-force of the worker. If you love your friend, 
time your visits so as not to plash down among his 
carefully prepared plans, J.et him be happy with you, 
instead of anxiously striving to meet his engagements 
while he satisfies your demands. Love should teach 
the most sensitive consideration. When one is self- 
indulgent, when he seeks his own pleasure, not his 
friend’s, what he calls friendship and love are selfish 
pastimes, in which there is no love save love of self. I 
will not ask more of my friend because I love him, but 
more of myself. I wi!l not weary him by begging him 
every day to tell me if he loves me, but I will prove to 
him in a thousand silent ways how sincerely I love him, 
and how high and noble is my conception of friendship. 
‘‘T have loved my friend,” says Sir Thomas Browne, 
‘‘From hence methinks I do conceive how God loves 
man, what happiness there is in the love of God.” 

Love sometimes leads a man to commit the fatal error 
of familiarity—a mistake from which a sense of the 
beauty that ought to regulate all human relationships 
would have saved him. Every human being is sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere, mysterious and individual, 
which is his proper husk or envelope. We are no 
nearer, spiritually or intellectually, when we touch each 
other's hands, and the modesty of the body and the 
spirit are one. We profane our friend when we ap- 
proach him too near. 


they for occasional use. The fine houses on a broad 
city avenue, faced with brown stone, and adorned with 
elaborate cornices and pillared vestibules, present an- 
other aspect to the alley, where the ragman, the milk- 
man, and the grocer go; and there is a tendency in the 
man whose good manners do not indicate what he is, 
but what he admires or would like to be, to have what 
may be called avenue and alley styles of behavior. 
“ At dinner my man appears,” says quaint George Her- 
bert. To-day ‘‘my man appears” in the cars and the 
steamboat as well as at the thle dhite of every large 
hotel, and one is painfully impressed with the fact that 
there are a large number of apparently respectable and 
prosperous persons who are quite mannerless among 
strangers, and that there is another class who can assume 
lovely manners on particular occasions, who keep a sort 
of alley manners for general use. What a revelation 


few moments a degree lower in the social world than 
the niche he has been accustomed to occupy! One 
never-to-be forgotten morning I was an agent. I did 
not undertake to sell a book, but a useful article, 
in a small town in which I was a stranger. Now, I 
grant that an agent is the most trying visitor one can 
have; that he is always a bore, and often a person too 
proud to do any real work, but is willing to run his legs 
off in what the newspapers call ‘‘a neat, genteel busi- 
ness.” But he is a human being, and is sometimes 
doing his small best to earn his own bread. What 
would have become of me if I had had no peasant 
home, if I had been dependent on selling what was in 
my basket, I do not know; only a strong sense of 
humor, and a knowledge that my purse would not be 
heavier or lighter by what I sold, sustained me. But 
from my coigne of vantage I did not see all alley man- 
ners. With what affection I remember a dignified old 
lady, a Friend in heart as well as creed, who asked me 
to sit by her fire, and warm myself! I was not cold, 
but I accepted the kindness gratefully, thinking how 
good it would have seemed toa real agent ; and the glow 
and warmth of that fire cheers me yet. That dear old 
woman had no best manners stored away, like Sunday 
clothes, in cedar chests, with sprigs of lavender, and 
worn only on grand occasions ; always and everywhere 
she was a Jady, for her gentle manners were but ‘‘ the 
outward and visible symbol of an inward and spiritual 
grace ;” and it is not irreverent to use these words to 
describe her. 

There are honest folk who declare that good manners 
are often false in word and in action, and that they are 
incompatible with truthfulness, as when I bid a man 
welcome to my house when I do not like him, or am 
vexed to see him. Now, if I dislike a man, 1 can be 
but rarely sure that my dislike is not founded on an 
unjust estimate of his character, and my vexation at 
seeing him may arise from pure selfishness, If I say to 
him, ‘‘ You are welcome,” in appearance, at least, I con- 
quer my baser self, my piques, and my love of ease, and 
1 treat him with the courtesy and consideration which 
I owe him, not because be is wise or good or famous 
or wealthy or handsome, or because I Jike him,. but 
because he is a human being, and my fellow. Because 
of this great fact I must feed him if he is hungry; I 


assed by the affectionate but burdensome attentions of 


must save his life at the peril of my own if he bein 


those who call themselves friends than by all their oter | 


It is oftener not the ) 


The gentle manners that opeleiecl from the heart, and | 
are expressive of it, are not put off as a garment, nor are 


one beholds if circumstances or misfortune place him a 


danger ; and I must sympathize with his sorrow when 
he isin affliction. Evenif he be my enemy, I am not 
released from my obligation ; he is still a man; and so 
mysterious and intimate is the bond between him and 
mie, if I fail in my duty to him, I injure myself vitally. 

The narrow man, the vain or the selfish man, im 
agines manners can be learned from books, as a boy 
learns the multiplication tables by saying them over 
and over to himself. Not so. The finest qualities of 
manners, like noble music, address the sou! directly, 
and are not describable in words, Somewhat of their 
aft may be learned by observing certain clect men and 
women ; but thesource of all gentle behavior and lovely 
manners is a secret of the heart, and there alone a man 
may find it. 


MEXICAN CHRISTENING CEREMONY. 


N one of Mexico's interior towns, at seven o'clock one 

eveninf—an hour when most American babies are 

indoors—it was our pleasure to witness a christening 
ceremony in the ‘‘ Parroquia” church. 

A crowd of beggars, mostly women, from wearers of 
black shawls to those of rags and dirt, congregated 
around the entrance aud carriages, as is their custom at 
christenings, expecting that the hearts of the gd- 
parents will be softened and their purses opened wide 
on this occaston, sprinkling the new coins generously. 

Having to wait a long time—for to be on time is not 
customaty in this country—we lad the opportunity of 
observing some of the preparations. 

Although there is so much ceremony in the churches 
here, there is, after all, but little reverence for the sacred- 
ness of the place or the paraphernalia of their worship. 

Small boys came in carrying candles three or four 
feet long, which were taken from them by men in sur- 
plices and placed in some gilt candlesticks; all this 
being done in a careless, irreverent way, save for the 
bended knee every time one of them had occasion to 
pass the Virgin's picture. 

After much confusion and running about, the priest, 
infant, and godparents arrived. 

The priest, a fat, smooth-faced man, looking well 
kept and not overworked, seemed in a hurry to get 
through with the business. They are not usually a 
hurrying people, ‘‘ mafiana” (to morrow) being their 
word on all occasions where putting off fs a possibility. 

The godmother, after much unwinding of the 
nurse’s ‘‘ reboso”’ (long mantle worn by the lower class 
over the head, an} the long end thrown over the 
left shoulder), produced the mite of a baby, but a few 
days old. 

The priest read the service in Latin, the small boys 
and men in surplices coming in with the amens at the 
proper time. 

Salt was placed on the child’s tongue; ofl on its 
chest, back, forehead, andcheeks. Then the little thing 
had cold water poured on its head, to which it loudly 
protested. Its patience was wearied out with so much 
turning and rubbing, but it still had to endure having 
its head dried with a Turkish bath towel—rather a 
rough first experience of the world, having one’s hair 
rubbed up the wrong way with a coarse towel ; but if 
the tlashing diamonds of the godparents and the many 
new silver pieces lavishly scattered amidst the crowd 
were precursors of his future, this world’s goods were to 
be his in abundance. | 

Upon arriving at the house we were each presented 
with a pretty card, folded like a little book, upon one 
page of which a gold dollar was fastened, and above it 
the names of this mite of humanity. At this stage of his 
existence they seemed more than he could well carry. 

But Jose German Fernando Rafael was all uncon 
scious. 

The godparents are not such in name alone in this 
country. Many an orphan finds a home and parents’ 
love with its godparents. 


usual winding up of such an affair. A. G. 5S 


CHLORAL AND Bromipe or Porasstum.—Again we 
have to record with deep regret a sad proof that those 
who give or take chloral or bromide of potassiuza for 
sleeplessness sare guilty of a deplorable error and «do a 
grievous wrong, says the London Lancet.’ The nar- 
cotics which produce sleep also deprave the bigher nerve 
centers, enfeeble the controlling powers of the will, and 
leave the mind a prey to the depressing intluence of a 
conscious loss of self-respect and self confidence. The 
cultured mind feels the ignominy of the inteilectual and 
moral depreciatiov with great acuteness, aud in the end 
succumbs to the sense of powerlessness to recover self 
controland doright. The deprivation wrought is purely 
physical. The baneful influence of the lethal drug is, 
so to say, organic. The essential elements of the nerve 
tissues are blighted by the stupefying poison, as by alco 
hol in habitual drunkenness. Jn short, the recourse to 
chloral and bromide Is precisely the same as recourse’ to 
alcohol. Persistence in recourse to them has no better 
excuse than unwillingness to search out the cause of the 


‘wakefulness ” which prevents natural sleep. 


A sumptuous supper and plenty of champaguce is the - 
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HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for this column.| 


I would be glad of information concerning an old copy of Bun- 
yan's Pilgrim's Progress’ that has come down to me from my 
great-great-grandmother, having her name upon the inside of 
the cover. The title-page is partly gone, and I can find no date 
but the book is unique, so far as I can learn, in having a third 
part, describing the adventures of Mr. Tender Conscience, who {s 
also a pilgrim. 

Itsays at the beginning “By John Bunyan,” but its style is 
much inferior to the preceding parts. I should judge it to bea 
weak imitation of the story of Christian. 

Can any one tell meif itis genuine and dropped because of 
its lack of merit’ or a forgery? I have made many inquiries dur- 
ing the last score of years, but without result. D. A. K. 

Even before Bunyan’s death he complaired in quaint 
rhyme of the trouble he had with imitators : 

** Some have of late, to counterfeit 
My * Pilgrim,’ to their own my title set ; 
Yea, others half my name and title too 
Have stitched to their books to make them do.”’ 

The third part appeared in 1693, about five years after 
Bunyan’s death. An interesting article concerning him ap- 
pears in the Encyclopedia Britannica (ninth edition), in 
which it is said: *‘ The attempts which have been made to 
improve and to imitate this book are not to be numbered. It 
has been done into verse; it has been done into modern 
English. The ‘Pilgrimage of Tender Conscience,’ the 
‘Pilgrimage of (Good Intent,’ the ‘Pilgrimage of Seck 
Truth,’ the ‘Pilgrimage of Theophilis,’ the ‘Infant Pil- 
grim,’ the ‘‘ Hindoo Pilgrim,’ ate among the many feeble 
copies of the great original.” 


We do like to see nice table-linen neatly hemmed “ by 
hand.’’ Perhaps it is because we are old and conservative, 
but it is true that machine-hemmed napkins make a table 
seem to us like a restaurant table. Of course, for ordinary 
use it may be excused, because it is ‘‘less work,’’ but on 
feast-days let the fine linen be brought out daintily hemmed 
by hand. The hem may be wide or narrow, according to 
the manner of weaving the border. The hemmed edge 
should be just the same distance from the figured border as 
the selvedge is. Any one who has not tried hemming by 
turning the folded hem backward so that the folded edge 
and the part of the cloth which the hem just meets are like 
the two edges of an ‘‘ over and over ’’ seam, and then sew- 
ing over and over, taking care not to take up enough of the 
cloth to allow the stitches to show on the right side, has 
never learned an easy way of making an exceptionally neat 
bem. 

An old subscriber wishes to know if there is any home or insti- 
tution for worthy old colored men in or about New York City, 


and should one exist, what steps must be taken to gain admis- 
sion. M.T. R. 

STAPLETON, S. I. 

The Colored Home for the Aged and Indigent, Sixty-fifth 
Street and First Avenve, is under the general supervision of 
the Commissioners of Public Charities and Correction, and 
is intended as arelief for ali classes of colored people. Ap- 
plicants must be residents of the County of New York, 
unless they pay board. Particulars can be learned at the 
Home, or at the office of the Commissioners, #6 Third 
Avenue. 


1. Which is the best art journal published * 

2. Can you give me Miss Louisa Alcott’s address ? A A 

1. It is not possible to say what art journal is best. 
There is the ‘‘ Art Amatenr,”’ the “* Art Interchange,’’ the 
** Magazine of Art,’’ “‘ L’Art,’”? and we know not how many 
more. The first two mentioned are intended to give assist- 
ance to amateur or professional artists in various artistic 
handicrafts : the latter give information about pictures and 
artists, and illustrations of fine works. 

2. You would undoubtedly reach Miss Alcott by address- 
ing her at Concord, Mass. 


It is said that dishes made with an India-rubber ring in- 
serted on the bottom cannot easily be overturned, and are 
therefore to be desired on shipboard, and where, as in res- 
taurants, they are carried about ontrays. This ring would 
also do much to prevent the clatter so destructive to comfort 
in a restaurant meal. For servingsick persons an un-over- 
turnable tea service would be very advantageous. We 
should be glad to know whether these goods are yet in the 
market. 


Please tell me who was the author of, and where can I find, 
the poem beginning : 
** He who died at Azan sends 
This to comfort all his friends.” 
Edwin Arnold is the author of the lines, and they will 
be found in his poem entitled ‘‘ After Death in Arabia.”’ 
(Roberts Brothers, publishers, Boston.) 


Will you answer,in Hints colamn authorship of following 
line : * How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thank- 
less child '’ I always credited it to the Bible, but on recent search 
cannot find it. Can you give reference where it may be found? 


A. 8. 
King Lear,’’ Act Scene 4. 


By writing to George B. Bartlett, Concord, Mass. (author 
of ‘‘ Carnival of Authors’’), ‘‘ E.8.’’ will get the information 
wanted. I think the book is published by Samue) French 
& Son, but am not sure. N. B. 


M. G. C.—“‘ A Gift of Gentians, and other Poems,’’ by 
Mrs. May Riley Smith, is published by A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. Price, $2 and $2.50. 


Will some one kindly give the composer's name of the song, 
each verse ending, * Star-eyed floweret, Marguerite ’’? 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


Our Youna Forks. 


CHLOE RANKIN’S CHRISTMAS BARREL. 
A TRUE STORY. 


T was an extra large-sized sugar-barrel, open at the 

top, but from the appearance of its contents there 

was not much sugar inside, unless, indeed, in the form 

of candy. For the very last thing on top was a gay 

Santa Claus of card-board, underneath which were all 

kinds of mysterious-looking packages closely packed to- 

gether. Under the barrel were spread several news- 

papers, on which lay the boards of the cover, all ready to 

be fastened on. Ona table near by was a label neatly 
addressed to 

Miss RANKIN, 
RIDGEVILLE, 
NELsSon Co., 
Vi. 


So much for the barrel ; now for the four bright faces 
which peered into it. 

A more dancing pair of blue eycs than Phebe John- 
ston’s, a rosier pair of cheeks than Madge Harding’s, a 
more piquant, saucy little mouth than Annie Rogers's, or 
a more serious, thoughtful brow than Eva blackburn’'s, 
I am sure you never saw. ‘These four constituted Miss 
Wearman’s Sunday-school class, and Miss Wearman 
herself was the tall, slight girl who looked over their 
shoulders, and whose parlor was, for the time being, or- 
namented with a huge sugar-barrel. These five had 
gathered and packed the mysterious-looking packages 
which lay underneath the card-board Santa Claus, and 
this is the way it all came about : 

One day early in December Miss Wearman received 
a letter from Chloe Rankin, a poor colored school- 
teacher whom she knew down in Virginia, and who was 
struggling to teach both in day school and Sunday school 
nearly a hundred little negro children. The scattering 
hamlet in which she lived lay among the Blue Ilills 
which run through the western part of Virginia, and 
which sent such cold winds through her miserable little 
schoolhouse that it was more than they could all do to 
keep warm. Many of the children walked seven miles 
a day in orderto learn what Chloe could teach them, 
and ‘iat was not much more than Eva Blackburn, who 
was only thirteen years old, knew already. The letter 
told Miss Wearman how poor the people were, and how 
they had really no comforts atall. Their hovels were 
wretchedly furnished, and as for playthings, not achild 
in the school had ever scen a pretty doll nor played with 
anything more elaborate than the sticks and stones in 
the fields round about. 

As Miss Wearman read the letter her heart was filled 
with pity, and with the pity came a longing desire to 
help them. 

It was this thought which led Miss Wearman to say 
to her Sunday-school class on the following Suuday 


afternvon : 


} 


‘* Girls, if you want to spend the very happiest Christ- 
mas this year which you ever knew, I think I can tel! 
you how.” 

And then she read Chloe's letter, and suggested send- 
ing a Christmas box to the poor little darkics who had 
no playthings but sticks and stones. 

‘‘ You know they would be delighted with toys which 
have been already used,” said she. 

Yes,” replied Madge; ‘‘ and my brother Sam has 
lots of playthings which heis tired of and which we 
could send as well as not.” 

*‘ And I have three dolls,” said Phebe, ‘‘ and ever so 
many picture-books, and my cousins would give me lots 
of games, I know; they have perfect heaps.”’ 

The girls seemed enthusiastic over the idea, and Miss 
Wearman asked them to bring all their gifts to her 
house on the next Friday afternoon. 

Accordingly, when Friday came, Annie and Phebe 
arrived about three o'clock, with their arms full of 
things ; presently Madge and Eva drove up, with a great 
basket, so full that the coachman had to carry it for 
them to the door. 

Miss Wearman had prepared some empty tables, but 
they were not large enough for all that the girls brought, 
in addition to a good many toys which she herself had 
rummaged out from the garret where they had lain 
since she was acbild. She filled all the tables, and was 
finally obliged to improvise new ones by laying table- 
leaves on chairs. 

** Why,” said Annie, ‘‘ we have so many now, Ict’s try 
to get enough together so that each child can have a 
present.” 

There were just sixty-five, so far—many smal! ones, to 
be sure, but still quite enough to please a child. 

“Why couldn’t they have a Christmas tree ?” said 
Phebe. ‘‘ We could make candy-bags and send some 
candy and peanuts to fillthem with, and they would 

look so pretty hanging on the tree.”’ 

‘*‘ That is a very good idea,” said Miss Wearman.. ‘I 
have a quantity of coarse lace [upstairs, and if you will 


all bring your thimbles and some bright worsteds next 
week, Wednesday, we will make them up.” 

The girls assented with enthusiasm, and promised to 
see what they could do in the meantime toward getting 
more presents and cnough money for the candy and 
nuts, 

During the next few days the number of toys and 
picture books and presents of various Kinds which were 
sent to Miss Wearman’s house astonished her greatly. 
The little ball she had set rolling had grown so large she 
soon saw that theemall box she had prepared would not 
nearly kold the gifts that came. They spread all around 
the room on those oddly improvised tables. Some of the 
neighbors, too, heard of the plan, and one of them sent 
in four splendid new jack-knives. 


When the girls came on Wednesday to make the bags © 


they counted up the presents again, and found there 
were more than a hundred! Such a gay sight as they 


presented ! There were dolls of all kinds, little and big, - 


paper dolls and china dolls, jumping-jacks, toys, knives, 
blocks, china dogs, a work-basket, gay ribbons, a pretty 
breast-pin, and several bright worsted Tam O'Shanters 
which Eva had crocheted. There were picture-books 
and scrap-books in abundance, a pair of skates, a box 
of wooden dishes, fans, aprons, handkerchiefs, and, be- 
sides many more tasteful things, several warm coats 
and garments of various kinds to keep the children 
warm. 

And the queer part of it all was that none of these 
pretty things were bought on purpose, except the 
knives and a few little trinkets to trim the tree. The 
rest were all collected by the girls from their own old 
stores of toys, or those of their friends. 

The girls had raised enough money for the candy and 
nuts, which a kind-kearted candy merchant sold them at 
half price when he learned their destination, and the 
only additional expense was the freight, which a kind 
friend was only too glad to provide. 

And so it happened that on the next Saturday after- 
noon the sugar-barrel stood all ready to send, as I told. 
you at the beginning of this story. At last the cover 
was fastened on, the expressman came, and the barrel 
was sent on its joyful way, leaving behind five happy 
hearts, to whom the quickly following Christmas was 
gladder than ever before, with the thoughts “of what 
was going on in Ridgeville. 

Nor was that their only reward. About a fortnight 
after Christmas came a letter from Chloe Rankin, which 
made Phebe’s eyes almost dance out of F-> head, and 
which filled all their hearts with gladness. As this 
whole story is strictly true (except that the names are 
altered), so is this also the very identical letter which 
Chloe Rankin wrote to Miss Wearman : 


Nelson Co., Va., 
My Dear Miss Wearman ; 

The barrel got to Arrington Station on the 19th. Arring- 
ington Station is eleven miles from here. The joyful time 
came off Monday. You have no idea how many hearts you 
bave made happy by your loving ‘induess and Jabor. 
Words are not enough to express the joy. 

The barrel was such‘a very nice one! Isat up one whole 
night looking at the thirgs and reading some of tho nice 
books. Hverything was just done up to perfection. J cried and 
I cried, 1 laughed, and I prayed my Heavenly Father to 


January 1, ISS4. 


‘bless my dear friend and all the dear ones who so kindly 


assisted her in giving us so much pleasure. 

Nearly a hundred or more received gifts from the tree. 
I had a Santa Claus (and just let me say here, if I had it 
and was able, 1 wouldn’t have minded giving any sum of 
money to have you here to seo and bear what went oun). 
Santa Claus had two large sheep-skins fitted on him, boots 
that came over his knees, some large dark gloves, a red 
round cap on his head (the one that came in.the barrel), 
a mask made of light-brown paper; it had long whiskers 
reaching almost to his waist. The whiskers were made of 
wool, and looked quite natural; the cheeks were lightly 
painted pink, the eyebrows were of wool. Santa Claus was 
stuffed with a pillow and several other small things, The little 
bells and rattles you sent were pinned on him ; bis arms 
were covered with picture papers ; he had several strings of 
red berries around his neck. They hung so as to form 
different circles, some falling just a mite below the others. 
There were little toys hanging out of his boots ; ribbons and 
light toys were fastened on him. 

The children knew notbing concerning Santa Claus or the 
tree. I told them I was going to sing for them and have a 
recitation, and wished them to help me out with my enter- 
tainment by singing the carols and reciting the verses I had 
given some to learn. I strung some corn and some red 
berries for the tree. These hung in festoons around the 
tree, the red and white twisted together. 

I will givea little description of the evening. The doors 
opened at seven o’clock, the children recited the First Psalm, 


I prayed, a carol was sung, three recitations, and then sing- | 


ing again, and so on till ail had recited (singing between 
each three). 

The tree is lighted. 

Remarks by Chice Rankin: ‘‘ Now children, do you cee 
these pretty things on this beautiful tree ?”’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am !’’ 

*“‘ Well, wouldn’t you like to have something from it ?”’ 

cc Yes ' 


** Well, I want very much you should have them, and they: 


have got your-names on them; still, I can’t touch a stngle 
thing unless Santa Claus comes and gives permisslon.”’ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


I said: ‘I will go, children, and listen, and see if I can 
hear or see him coming over the mountains. If | hear him 
in the distance, | will give you a sign by singing.” 

I walked outside the church and sang : 

‘He's coming, children, he’s coming! 
I know he's drawing near. 
Santa Claus will soon appear ! 
Listen, children, listen! I hear 
The jingle of some bells ! 
He must be coming, yes, coming ; 
Santa Claus doth now appear!” 

And then I came quickly in, followed by a woman who 
pretended to be all out of breath, and exclaimed : 

‘*T just must get out of Santa Claus’s way !”’ « 

The children begin to call; in comes Santa Claus, with 
whom I shake hands and introduce to the school. Such 
shouting and laughing! Finally the children all came to 
order, shook hands with Santa Claus, who told them he 
loved all children. 

More than a hundred children received presents. I in- 
vited our white. neighbors to bring their children to see the 
tree. There were about two hundred persons present. 
Many came from miles away. Many said they had never 
enjoyed themselves so much in their lives, and would liketo 
come the next night to see the tree and Santa Claus again. 
I wrote a letter for the dear ones who helped you. 

Respectfully, RANKIN. 

There are dozens of just such poor schools in the 
South, who will have no Christmas unless seme other 
girls like Madge and Phebe and the rest will send them 
a box ora barrel. If any of you who have read about 
Chloe Rankin’s really want to find just where another 
one would be most welcome, you can do so by wriling 
to Miss Ludlow, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. If 
you do, I can assure you this Christmas will be the mer- 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 

My Dear Nephewsand Nicces: 

II. shops are quite full of beautiful things now, I 

am told, and one afternoon this week I started out 
thinking how pleasant it would be for me to take a good 
big bag fall of dollars and buy you cach a Christmas 
gift. But I couldn't do that, and so [ turned away from 
all the bright stores, where ] should be filled with sorrow 
that I had no wry to transfer the pretty and useful 
things to you on Christmas morning, and made my way 
into quite a different part of the city. Fortunately, I 
had a big bag full, not, of dollars to spend, but of the 
prettiest scrap books and pictures and comfortable cloth- 


ing, and where I decided to go my bag would be very 


welcome. I cannot mention the scrap-books particu- 
larly, nor the pretty water-color pictures, nor the gar- 
vents, but each of you, Robert, Jessie, Josie, the Sun- 
day school classes, the mission circles, will remember 
what you have sent, and will know a part of the con- 
tents of my bag. It was too heavy for me to carry, so 
I had to get a carriage ; and it was quite a treat for me, 
Lf the horses had been a little faster, 
and I could have looked out on lovely houses and yards, 
it would have been very delightful. But I passed 
crowded houses, with too many children to be kept in- 
side, and nowhere but the sidewalks for them to play ; 
liquor shops, and dirty shops of all kinds ; for the people 
who like to have plenty of liquor convenient seem to 
prefer to get everything else as dirty as possible, On 
the. whole, iny ride was not very pleasant, except as my 
big bag, filled by your generous hands, made it so, But 
I'm almost as slow about getting to the hospital as the 
horses were ; for it was to a hospital I was going. 

You must not think of a hospital as a dismal place— 
perhaps some are, but I never saw one that was. If I 
ever get grumpy, and what the older people call cynical, 
send me to a hospital,and I shall get over it quickly. 
Order, neatness, kindness, the best things for every need 
—these never seem to me so abundant anywhere as ina 
hospital. And the very nicest of all hospitals I ever 
saw is the St. Mary’s Ilospital for children. Why, you 
and I have no lovelier place to sleep in, no sunnier, airier 
rooms, than the little people have in that hospital. Do 
you know what the French people sometimes call a 
hospital ?. //v/el in French is house, or mansion. Dieu 
is God (I suppose I need not bave told most of you that, be- 
cause young people, nowadays, study French so much) ; 
and a Ilotel Dieu—a God's house—is a large hospital. 
Is not that a pleasant thought? This St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital does truly seem like God’s house. The sun shines 
in through broad windows, and lights up the blue walls, 
and sparkles on the glass and the gilt frames of the 
pretty pictures. Thechildren who can sit in their wheel- 
chairs or walk about gather close to the window, and 
just now the girls are making little gifts from the ma- 
terials their kind friends have brought tothem. The 
‘‘ cots” are painted red, and look dainty with their little 
white coverlids. Beside every cot stands a table, and 
dolls and toysare onthem. The floors are shining, and 
the air fresh and warmed just right, and the ‘‘ Sisters” 
and nurses, who move about amanz the little people, 
caring for them in every way, step firmly and lightly, 
quickly and gently, and make me feel that I would 
almost be willing to suffer pain for the sake of lying 
down in onc of the restful beds and having one of the 
‘‘Sisters” tend me. 


But that is the pleasant side. The poor little legs 
done up in plaster, the hip-joints full of pain, the 
crooked backs, the wasting bones—al]l these, and more 
terrible misshapements and distresses than I could 
describe, were covered up under the soft bed-clothes, or 
peeped out from above them. Yet I did not see one 
frown, or heareven so much as a whimper, and I stayed 
till that most trying time of the day when it grows dusk 
and is just before supper. How «lid the little wee things, 
flat on their backs, feed themselves? I’m sure I could 
never have done it so daintily; and how they enjoyed 
showing me the pretty pictures on their plates! Iven 
George, whose poor little body looks as if it could not 
last many days, looked happy when he talked of his 
beautiful doll which he has enjoyed two years without 
injuring it a particle. I did not quite carry out the 
directions which some of you sent, that your gifts should 
be given to some special child, for I conld not makea 
selection, and I am sure the kindness of your heart will 
be better shown by letting the books give pleasure to 
many than by making the enjoyment exclusive. We 
can safely trust the wise and loving ‘‘ Sisters” to make 
each gift serve the greatest use. I should like to tell 
you of Annie, of Carrie, of Agnes, and little brown 
Marie, the wee occupant of the ‘‘ Harper's Young 
People Cot,” but I should fill the paper. 

‘This hospital has a great many wealthy patrons, and 
there was no need for me to leave the clothing there, 
so | took it to the always needy Hospital for the Rupt- 
ured and Crippled, and it was most gladly received. 
Miss Thomas, the matron, can use any number of 
children’s garments you can send, and is so glad we 
haven't forgotten her. 

And do not forget the ‘‘ Home for the Friendless,” nor 
the ‘‘ Home of the Holy Comforter,” and especially the 
Children’s Aid Society,and ‘‘Charity’s” fund for it, about 
all of whose good works I have told you before. Then. 
though you get no large gifts, and give none to those 
who can ‘‘ recompense” again, you will have a happy 
Christmas. God bless you, every one, and give you 
some special grace in your heart as his Christmas gifts. 


lone Crry, Nevada, November 16, 1884. 
Jwar Aunt Patience : 

It has been a long time, 1 know, since IT wrote you, but I had 
not forgotten it. Ihave spoken many times of writing, but Iam 
sorry to say I have not done go. 

Since I wrote you the first time [ have been to New. York City. 
[had avery nice time. 

We have had a very short summer. [Jad a snow-storm the 
last of August, but for the past few weeks it has been quite 
pleasant. 

Our school commenced two weeks ago, but it is a very smal 
one— only eight scholars. 

You asked me how wickeynps were made. They are about the 
same as wigwams, only not as good, Some of the Indians do 
not even have wickeyups, but live without a covering of any sort. 

One Indian family living here, comprising four generations, 
have a log house to live in, which they made themselves, but they 
are the only ones T know of tbat have a house. So many of 
them are dying. We have been here twelve years, and mamma 
says she can count over fifty that have died since then. 

Il send very many thanks for the pretty Christmas cards you 
sent me. I was fourteen last Wednesday. My sister Ena is 
going to write a letter with me to you. I send by this maila 
piece’of photograph rock and some cactus seed, which 1 think. 
perhaps, you may like. Your niece, LuLu. 


Thank you for the package. Io I need any special 
directions about planting the seed ? If so, will you give 
them to me? 


MANHATTAN, Kan.,?.November 24, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Josephine has written you. It rains to-day, and our dolls are 
all asleep. There are four sleeping in Josephine’s carriage. 
Our kitty’s name is Abby Nicodemus ;she is aslcepin papa’s chair. 
I was seven years old last August, and IT am in the fourth grade. 
My teacher’s name is Miss Clark. f had a letter from Coustn 
Bessie yesterday. She lives in Worcester. I was there to see 
her. Dear grandmother lives there. I have no cousins here, I 
wish I had. 

I want to thank you for my card which you sent last Christ- 
mas. It wasreal pretty. Your loving niece, AvEtatpe F. W. 


Mannattan, Kan., November 24, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I have been waiting to write you until I could print my own 
letter. 
I was =o pleased with my card last Christmas, which you sent, 
and so was Adelaide. 
I send you my book in which I made pictures. 
it to some little girl. 
Iam five years old and two months. 
Your loving niece, JOSEPNINE W. 


Thank you for the drawing-books. How much do 
you think you can improve ina year? Iam sure you 
made your hands ache writing the letters—you are such 
little girls to write. 


You may give 


Lansinabura, N, Y., December 1, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

When I last wrote to you I was in California, the “land of the 
gold and fleas,’’ where fhe blue violets begin to blossom about 
this time, and go straight on until spring. But two years ago I 
came back to this place, which has always been my home. 

Iam very giad to be back here, where the houses don’t burn 
down quite so easily, where the grass does not turn all dry and 
yellow in summer, and where in winter there is something more 
than a steady rain. Llike snow much better than rain; but I 
could play in-it much more if it were not forsomething I brought 
from California with me, and which has stayed ever since. That 
something is rheumatism. I was very ill with rheumatic fever 
when ] was at Mokelumne Hill, and though I do not have the 
eyer now, Iam kept from school, the skating-rink, etc., the 
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greater part of the time. When Tam at home | have my lessons 
sent me, and [ keep up with my classes, 

I study the “three R's, of course, geography, spelling, lan- 
guage, physiology once a week, and French and music at home, 
So, you sce, lam very busy. 

I did not write to you beeause almost all the letters have 
something strange iu them, and nothing ever happens here, sol 
thought you would not care to hear from me. 

Last summer I went to Cape May, and | enjoyed the surf-bath 
ing very much until I had rheumatism, and bad to take warm 
baths. It was perfectly delightful bathing, for the beach is very 
hard, and slopes as gradually as a floor, so that you can go away 
in, almost up to your neck, and jump the waves. 

We went crabbing, too, and caught a great many crabs. Den't 
you think that is fun 

Last month I was eleven years old, and Thad a party, and I 
made almost all of my birthday cake myself. 

lf read The Christian Union every weck, and I like the letters 
and stories and puzzles very much. 

If | thought you would like to hear from me, 1 would write 
again. 

I should be very sorry to have my name taken off of your list, 
and | hope you will always let me be 

Your little niece, 


I'm sorry you brought so uncomfortable a companion 
with you, but I hope you have not suffered with it so 
much as one poor little child I saw at the hospital. 


JEANNETTE 


Swampscorr, Mass., November 20, 1884. 
bear Aunt Patience: 

I have been pleased with what has been said about Natura 
History by you and my cousins, and I have been interested in 
that study for three or four years. 

I have been permitted to gather some eggs of birds, and have 
with each kind studied the habits of the birds, what they feod 
upon, Where and how they build their nests, their color, their 
songs, and where they Ilve when they come to us in the spring, 
and when they bid us geod-by in the Fall. 

1] want most totell you about my Natural Ilistory study during 
the past summer, You can’t guess whatit is! Weil, will tell 
you; it is four old hens, and twelve chickeus with their two 
mothers. 

The first brood I had, got them so tame that TI ecould put 


the old hen would sit down beside me just as if 1 was one of her 
little chickens, The others I could not tame so well, but some 
of them would come tp take a tly from my hand. 

It haa been real fun to play with them, and then the old hens 
have given me eggs, and | have sold them to namma, and paid 
for all the feed, and have some money remaining. 

Now | have some nice big chickens to sell, and my Natural 
History study has not only been a pleasure to me all the time, 
| but has been a profit to me too, whieh will help me when Christ- 
mas comes. 

As I shall not again write to youthis year, | wish youa merry. 
merry Christmas. I wonder if | am not the first one of your 
nephews or nieces to do this. 

I wish I were acquainted with some of your very big family. 
Lovingly, your nephew, Louts C, 


I call that a good report. Who can give a better one ? 


INDIANA, Pa., November 13, 1854. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

It has been a very long time since IT wrote to you, but I hope 
that you will forgive me. 

Last vacation I went awayto Niagara Falls anid to Chautau- 
qua. When I went to Niagara my father and 1] went over the 
river to Canada, and there saw a signsaying “ Ferry to the United 
States,’ and it looked very funny. 

As 1 cannot think of anything more to say, I remain your loving 
nephew, R. D. 


| Not long ago I crossed a ferry from Canada to the 
United States, after having passed through ‘‘ Paris’’ and 
dined in ‘‘ London.” 1 had never been in that part of 
Canada before, and it interested me very much. 

ToLepo, Ohio. 


Dear Aunt Patience; 

One of our boarders lets me see his papers, with the Jetters in 
from your nephews and nieces, and I wish you would print my 
letter. I am eight years old. I havetwo sisters younger than 
me,and one sister and two brothers older; my oldest brother is 
sixteen. My father is dead three years, I goto school, and gu 
to Baptist Sabbath-school. My mother is a Raptist, and my 
oldest brother too. My hair is red, but mother says it is pretty, 
and our boarder is an old man, and he thinks it is pretty, so [ 
think it is. Your good little niece, val’. 


Red hair is considered by many people to be very 
beautiful, but no little girl—or older one—ought to speak 
or think much about her good looks or her good behav- 
jor ; it spoils the prettiest child. Self-conceit is one of 
the most disagreeable of faults. I was glud to hear 
from Mr. M so good an account of you. Please 
thank him for his note. 


There is a call for more patchwork, and I want fo be g 
a few silk-worm eggs, if any of you have some to spare, 
for a little girl who lives under a mulberry tree and has 
never seen & silk-worm ; and, not to be always begging, I 
am glad to tell you that your generous response to Julia 
St. Cyr’s letter has given the fancy-work class at Ifamp- 
ton all the material they need at present, Thank you 
for so quickly answering her. : 

P.S.—I do not often add a postscript—an after 
writing, that is, isn’t it, little Latin students ?—but T do 
want to say that I don’t know whether Roger W. B.'s 
name is Brown, or Brownson, or Bissell, or Bunce, or 
Burrows, or whether he is a brother of «a boy I used to 
hear about whose name was Booby— William Booby ; 


or Helen Place, or Helen Peterkin ; and I don’t know 
whether Gertrude E. R. lives in IHlolden, Kansas, or 
Holden, Maine, or Massachusetts, or Utah, or Missouri, 
or Minnesota; and I don't know some other things J] 
ought to know, because you've left something impor- 


tant off from the beginning or the end of your letters. 
Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE, © 


them on my shoulder, and they would cat from my mouth, and 


and I don’t know whether Helen S. P. is Helen Peck, - 
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SuNDAY CFTERNOON. 
“LITTLE BY LITTLE,” 


5 ITTLE by little,’’ the Tempter said, 
As a dark and cunning snare he laid 
For the young, unwary feet. 
** Little by little, and day by day,”’ 
I will tempt the careless soul away 
Into the broad and flowery way, 
Till the ruin is made complete. 


‘* Little by little,’’ sure and slow, 
We fashion our future of bliss or woe 
As the present passes away. 
Our feet are climbing the stairway bright, 
Up to the region of endless light, 
Or gliding downward into the night, 
_ * Little by little, and day by day.”’ 


A GREATER THAN SOLOMON. 
By tne Rey. T. T. Moncer. 


F a keen critic had been present when Christ com- 
pared himself with Solomon, he might have detected 
an undertone of low estimate of the great Hebrew king 
—a comparison that reached further than greatness in 
wisdom, and took in character. Suchacritic might also 
have detected a comparison between Jonah and Solo- 
mon, unfavorable to the latter. Christ found in the 
preacher of repentance, who came to his duty after a 
signal experience, a sign of himself, but he found none 
in Solomon. He mentions him but twice, and then in 
terms of unfavorable contrast. The glory of the ideal 
king was not of a sort he liked ; when put on to the 
full it was not equal to that of the lily of the field, be- 
cause the flower simply reflected the glory of Llim who 
made it, while Solomon shone in the glory of his own 
magnificence, Christ did not sentimentalize on floral 
beauty, but made a definition of glory: that only has 
true glory which illustrates the thought God put into it. 
In each mention of Solomon there is a tone of low esti- 
mate and rejection that the disciples seem to have 
caught, for he is not named in Gospel @r Epistle, nor 
included in the heroical and saintly list in Hebrews, nor 
does he appear in the stupendous symbolism of the 
Apocalypse. Both he and his reign represent the ease 
and external glory of the nation—not the struggles by 
which it achieved them. Neither henor his reign stand 
for any greattruth, or moral principle, or moral purpose. 
Christ turned his back, as it were, upon the splendor that 
still dazzled the Jewish mind and presaged its hopes, and 
bade it consider a lily, or anything else that was simply 
true to the law of its nature ; if it could so understand a 
flower, it might perhaps learn to understand Him who 
manifested God in humanity. 

Christ’s assertion of himseJf as greater than Solomon 
in wisdom (for the comparison refers to nothing clee) 
suggests a curious question as to the value he placed on 
the teachings of Solomon. A comparison that indorses 
the better of two things does not necessarily condemn the 
other ; and so we may suppose that Christ did not intend 
to make his wisdom exclusive of that of Solomon, and 
that he was not insensible to the practical value of that 
mass of wise thought which flows through so many 
pages of the Bible. He does not compare the teaching 
s0 much as the teachers, and asserts himself as the 
greater. 

The Proverbs are of highest use, and ought to be studied 
for thelr wisdom, their broad interpretation of life, and 
their ethical value. They are specially strong in the 
warnings they sound against indulgence of the passions 


-—lust, greed, anger, pride, envy, drunkenness. They 


protest against every form of social unrighteousness. 
They touch tenderly on the family, and press its duties. 
They smite folly of all sorts, and many of them are 
rods for a fool's back. They insist on truth and sim- 
plicity and justice and moderation, on humility and 
patience and charity. Everywhere they identify wis- 
dom pith goodness, and folly with evil, and their uni- 
versal characteristic is common sense. They are 
reverential, and many of them: reach a long way, toward 
the Sermon on the Mount, and some touch the deepest 
springs of the human heart. In practical wisdom and 
as daily guides of conduct they surpass any other utter- 
ances of truth that can be compared with them. If 
heeded and obeyed they would bring the individual, 
the family, the community, the nation, into a state of 
ideal perfection. Why, then, have they so little power ? 
These Proverbs were spoken to a nation that swept past 
them to destruction, and to-day they are admired as 
epigrams rather than heeded as laws of conduct. The 
main reason is that they are impersonal,and have no 
living energy to drive them home; they simply state 
truth and prescribe conduct. But you will never have 
a great truth at work in the world until a great person 
utters it, and vindicates itin his life. Solomon was not 
a fit vindicator of his teachings. He was great, but there 
is a greater, and with Him we will now compare him. 
We can me’ch nearly every precept of Christ with a 
like one from Solomon ; why do they not appeal to us 


with equal force? First, Christ had a single, solid 
background for his truth—namely, God the Father— 
while Solomon spoke from an observation of human 
life. Hence Christ’s truth wears an eternal character ; 
it comes from above, and is not picked up here and 
there. He looked up into heaven and repeated the one 
word of God he heard, His teaching had unity and 
divine emphasis ; it was a revelation of the mind of 
God. But Solomon sat on his throne and looked about 
him, translating the conduct and histories of men into 
their equivalents of language. One revealed the will of 
God ; the other simply showed man to himself, and in 
such a revelation there is no redeeming power; the 
stream will not float a man above its fountain. The 
power of truth lies chiefly in its source. For truth has 
not in itself a propelling power equal to the resistance it 
meets in human nature; wisdom is no match for pas- 
sion. Truth must be weighted and charged with outside 
energy, and the only power that men universally and 
unquestionably heed is the power of God. Ilence Christ 
referred his teachings directly to the Father. Thus they 
had all the commanding authority, the absolute truth, 
the infinite appeal, of God himself. This was not a 
mere claim, not a trick like the Delphic and Mem- 
nonian oracles, but the outcome of his divine conscious- 
ness—a reality that makes Christ what he is, without 
which there is no Christ. 

The difference between the Proverbs of Solomon and 
the precepts of Christ as effective agents is this: one is 
man speaking to man, the other is God speaking to man. 

The teachinzs of the two also vary widely in their 
tone, especially if Ecclesiastes is referred to Solomon. 
This book stands in the Bible rather as a warning than 
a guide, telling men how not to think of life. It echoes 
the universal voice of mankind as it interprets itself: 
life isa puzzle ; good and evil are inextricably mingled ; 
time and chance have sway ; there is one end to all 
alike; all is vanity and vexation of spirit, and life is 
hateful. So has the book of life been read in all ages, 
from Job to Hamlet, and the wisest conclusions drawn 
are: Trust God and wait, and forget destiny in action. 
Both are wise, but they do not lift the burden from the 
heart, nor take perplexity out of the mind. Under such 
a doubtful interpretation of life men are left to them- 
selves and their desires, and so either walk prudently 
amongst the shadows, or eat and drink in their to day, 
or curse God in pessimistic despair. Christ treats life 
in a far different way. Life is no puzzle to him; it 
presents no question. There is no ‘‘time and chance” 
in his words. Good does not die out into evil; life does 
not sink away into vanity. Everywhere in Christ’s 
speech there is one clear, unvarying note declaring life 
to be good and a path to blessedness. It is not a phan- 
tasm, nor a play of illusions, nor a doubtful struggle, 
nor a process of vanity. God isa Father; men are his 
children ; the pure in heart sec him ; the meek inherit 
the earth; struggle is not in vain; suffering has its 
recompense ; sorrow is real, but joy is above it; the 
kingdom of heaven is a reality, and Satan may be tram- 
pled under foot. Nowhere in Christ’s words do we dis- 
cover any uncertainty, any sense of mystery, any ques- 
tion as to the meaning of life, any perplexity as to 
duty, any conflict of motives, any doubt of the reality 
of things, of their source or character or purpose or 
end. His view of life is that of a child, and also that of 
God. It is this overwhelming positiveness, this single 
and yet universal interpretation of life, that puts him in 
contrast, not only with Solomon, but with all other 
teachers. 

Again, Solomon made but small personal vindication 
of his teaching, while Christ identified his life with his 
teaching in an inseparable unity. 

In certain practical matters of State policy, Solomon 
illustrated his teachings, but he did not cast himself 
upon their great moral principles. He saw all manner 
of folly and wickedness and wrong and mistake, and 
set them down in solemn or stinging epigrams, but did 
not throw himself asa personal force into the evil in 
order to overcome it. He was a critic, and not a re- 
former; a commentator on life, but not a leader in it. 
He illustrates a common mistake—the mistake of the 
mere thinker and moralist, who utter their word, and 
trust to its inherent eflicacy for its result ; the mistake 
of those who preach crusades, but stay at home; who 
discourse upon life, but withhold themselves from the 
struggle of it. It is a mistake, because it violates the 
inmost meaning of life as a real process in the world ; 
for life is not a set of propositions, nor a series of ideas, 
nor a congeries of related truths, but is a process of 
action ; it is truth at work and vindicatiny its reality 
through struggle and defeat and endurance and victory 
so won. Life is achievement, and truth gains its end 
only under that conception. 

But Christ was a teacher who taught by his life, and 
relied upon nothing else to vindicate his truth ; his life 
was his teaching. He made no book, employed no 
scribe, seldom appealed to the memory of his hearers 
for the preservation of his words, but appealed to his 
works. The miracles were but the acting out of the 


truths he had received from God; his method was the ! 


method of God ; the Father worked perpetually, and he 
worked. His teaching is no second-hand process, but a 
direct turning of truth into life. There is not a posi- 
tive utterance of Christ but he expressed it in action; 
not a duty enjoined but he did it; not a fecling urged 
but he felt it; not a hope imparted but he reposed in it ; 
not a principle urged but he illustrated it. There are 
certain great truths that constitute salvation : consecra- 
tion to God, regeneration by the Spfiit, love through 
sacrifice, the resurrection from the dead and the life 
everlasting. Christ taught these by action, and in his 
own person. We do not have them on the authority of 
his words; but through the process of his life and death 
and resurrection. Were the latter not a reality, his life 
as a teacher would be without unity, and he would stand 
a weak and inconsistent figure on the page of history. 

There is even a marked avoidance of all methods of 
teaching except this one of personal action. It is a 
characteristic that goes to the very foundations and 
holds up the whole structure of Christianity. In this 
characteristic Christ is true to himself as the manifesta- 
tion of God in human life, for what do we know of 
God except through his works, and how shall Christ 
manifest God truly except by works? It goes further 
still, and accords with creation as an actual and not an 
ideal nrocess. Itis a confirmation of human life asa 
reality through which truth alone can be realized. It 
is an assertion that the meaning and value of life can be 
gained only by an actual performance of its duties, and 
it is a denial that truth can be lIcarned and the soul 
saved in any other way. A greater than Svlomon, in- 
deed ! a perfect Teacher, because he is himself, and in 
himself, the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 


A UNITED CHURCH FOR ITALY. 


end CAVOUR, Italy’s great statesman, first 
gave to Italy the grand Gospel idea of a free 
Church in a free State—religious liberty in the Church, 
and civil liberty in the State. It was this great idea of u 
free State that laid the broad foundation, in the minds 
of the people, of Italian unity. This idea was the creat 
power, held up by Cavour, Garibaldi, and others, that 
really changed the Italian people, and made them one 
as never before. It was this idea that implanted within 
their hearts one sublime aspiration for a united Italy. 
The grand consummation of State unity, after years of 
conflict and struggle, has been realized, and Italy is 
one. 

Co ordinate with the idea of Italian unity in the past 
years of Italy’s regeneration as a State, there has also 
existed in all these past years of Italy’s spiritual regen- 
eration, in the minds of Italian Christians, the idea of 
Christian unity. 

It is asiguificant fact, that [ think should be pondered 
by all mission committees of different religious denomina. 


tions in England and America, that Italian Christians, . 


in their spirit and in their convictions, have ever been 
opposed to the introduction of denom!nationalism into 
Italy, and hence that the existence of half a dozen dif. 
ferent denominations now found in this countryis not 
because Italian evangelical Christians have wished it, 
but because mission committees of different Christian 
countries have wished it ; and this, in my estimation, 
has been the greatest curse and the greatest obstacle to 
the evangelization of this country. Having been a 
residentin Italy for the last twenty years, I speak what 
I know, and I could give scores of facts in confirma- 
tion of my statement. 

It is, therefore, with pecullar satisfaction that I can 
communicate to you, in this letter. that there is at 
present an important and effective movement among 
Italian Christians for church unity, to unite all churches 


into one evangelical church, and thus practically in- | 


troduce a spirit of real Christian unity ; and I have 
special pleasure in saying that the Waldensians, with 
their noble past history of conflict and suffering, are the 
foremost in this movement. Wi.niamM CLARK, 
FLorence, November 24, 1884. 


LETTER FROM SYRACUSE. 
HF first annual meeting of the Congregational Club 
of Central New York was held in the parlors of 
Plymouth Church, Syracuse, Monday evening, December 


8. The Hon. Peter Burns, the first Vice-President, pre- 


sided in a very happy vein. The ‘music, rendered by 
Misses Lawrence, Fry, and Pitkin, was well received. 

The Rev. Frank 38. Fitch, of Buffalo, read a sparkling 
paper upon ‘‘ Congregational Esprit de Corps,” and 
the Rev. 5. E. Eastman, of Canandaigua, a scholarly and 
thoroughly spiritual essay upon *‘ Religion in the Ifome.” 
These papers were listened to with profound interest, 
and, by vote of the Club, are to te printed. 

The Rev. E. A. Winship, of Boston, made some ringing 
remarks, and was followed by Mr. Fairchild, of Berea, 
Kentucky ; Rev. Amos Dresser, of Nebraska; Rev. R. 
R. Davies, of Fairport : Rev. J. H. Munsell, of Schenec- 
tady ; Judge William B. Edwards, of Binghamton, and 
Professor E. G. Tyler, of Canandaigua. 

About 139 ladies and gentlemen from Central and 
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always invited a representation from each of the daily 


[The ECttore wial be glad to receive items of news for these colummne. | 


_Dee. 18, 1884. 


Western New Y were to this is delightful 
meeting. 

The Congregational Club of Central New York is 
unique in several respects. First, other clubs meet from 
eight to ten times during each year, but our constitution 
provides for three regular meetings during each year, and 

special meetings at the call of the Executive Committee. 
Second, the membership fee of other clubs is from $5 
to $15, and a like sum for annual dues, while the dues 
are but $1 per annum in our organization. Third, 
with other clubs the ladies are invited as guests once 
or twice each year, but our organization alone invites 
ladies to its membership. Fourth, it is believed that the 
price for supper is less in our club than in others, prices 
generally ranging from one to two dollars in other 
places, while with us it has been fifty cents. Fifth, 
with rare exceptions other clubs make no provisicen for 
music, while with us the music has been one of the 
most interesting features at every: session. Sixth, so 
far as we are informed, none of the other clubs invite 
reporters, while several of them by constitutiunal enact- 
ment exclude them, but our Executive Committee has 


- 


papers of this city. The experiment thus far has been 
eminently satisfactory ; each meeting has been reported 
fully and with remarkable accuracy. . 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Children’s Friend Society of Boston held annual 
services in the Mount Vernon Church December 7. Thean- 
nual report showed that the home has at present eighty-one 
inmates. A small deficiency was shown by the Treasmrer’s 
report, which was at once made good. Inmates of the 
Society who were present rendered vocal selections and 
Scriptural recitations. The sermon was preached by the Rey. 
S. E. Herrick, D.D., who referred to the work of Miss Mary 
Webb, of that city, as the starting-point of the Society. 
Over fifty years ago, he said, Miss Webb took three desti- 
tute children to her home, and cared for them for some 
time. Christians and philanthropists became interested in 
the enterprise, and thus the nucleus of the present society 
was formed. 

—On Monday morning of last week the new building of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of Boston was dedi- 
cated. The building ts on Berkeley Street, and is designed 
to give a home and home influences to young women who 
come to the city toengage in employments which take them 
away from their own homes. Many friends of the enter- 
prise were present, and listened to addresses by Hon. Al- 
pheus Hardy, the Rev. O. P. Gifford, and the Rey. Phillips 
Brooks, D.D. Mr. Hardy said that the work of the Associ- 
ation began in two rooms on Chauncy Street, in 1866. In 
1868 the home was opened in two houses on Beacon Street. 
Then the quarters on Beacon Street were outgrown, and in 
1874 they opened a new home on Warrenton Strect. During 
the ten years that this house has been open it has fur- 
nished a home for 10,000 young women, having 200 inmates 
all the time, the full number that it ¢an accommodate. 
And yet, for lack of room, it has, since last September, been 
obliged to refuse 1,500 who have applied for board. It was 
from this need that the new home grew, which is to have an 
industrial training-school in various branches, a bureau of 
employment, a gymnasium, and a hall for amusement and 
entertainment. It has thirty-four public rooms, seventy-five 
sleeping-rooms, and will accommodate 164 persons. Ninety- 
seven of of its rooms have been furnished by friends. 

—The forty-first anniversary of the Monday Night Tem- 
perance Meetings was held at the Baptist Bethel at Bos- 
ton, December 8. Tho report for the past year showed a 
total attendance of 23,590; number of seamen, 5,150; signa- 
tures to pledge, 7). The increase in attendance over the 
last year was 5,7). There were also 175 more signers of | 
the pledge. 

—Robert J. Burdette lectured before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association December 10, on ** Advice to a Young 
Man.’’ 

—The Wecember meeting of the Free Religions Associa- 
tion occurred at the Parker Fraternity rooms, Boston, last 
week. The Society is at present devoting iteelf cspecially 
to two objects : a petition for the taxation of church prop- 
erty in Massachusetts, and one for the repeal of the law 
which makes the evidence of an unbeliever worthless, if 
questioned. Mr. Frederick May Holland read a paper on 
‘‘How the Rights of the People of Massachusetts are In- 
vaded by Religious Restrictions.’’ Remarks were made by 
Colonel T. W. Higginson, the Rev. Mr. Hinckley, of Provi- 
dence, and others. 

—A well-attended concert was given December 10, at the 
hall of the Young Men’s Christian Union, Boston, under 
the direction of Mr. Carlyle Petersilea. 

—The members of the Worcester County Young Men’s 
Christian Association held their twelfth annual meeting at 
Webster, Mass., December 11. : 

—The series of free Sunday evening lectures that have 
been arranged under the auspices of the Suffolk Unitarian 
Conference, having for the general topic of discussion 
‘‘The Gospel of Practical Reform,’’ began Sunday, Novem- 
ber 9. The series consists of five lectures, to be delivered 
in turn in five churches. The subjects are: ‘‘ Saloons and 
Gambling,’’ by the Rev. Rufus Ellis; ‘‘The People’s Sun- 
day,’’ by the Rey. Minot J. Savage; ‘‘ Salvation of the 
Body,’’ by the Rev. Brooke Herford; ‘‘ Social Purity,’ by 
the Rey. James De Normandie: and ‘‘ The School System,”’ 


by the Rev. E. E. Hale. 
—The annual report of the Hartford City Missionary 8o- 
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ciety made showing. The manages & 
a free cooking-school for both women and girls, a sewing de- 
partment, a day nursery, a boys’ workshop, an evening school 
for newsboys and bootblacks, and a Sister Dora Society 
for young women. They also have a corps of nurses for 
the poor. The Society closes the year with a balance on 
hand of over $2,000. It is doing a most excellent work. 

—The Universalist Church Society at Brunswick, Me., is 
at work on a new building to replace the one recently de- 
stroyed by fire. U nfortunately, the old church building was 
not insured. 

—The Congregational Society of Norwalk, Conn., has con. 
cluded to hold the second service in the evening. This is 
done in order to retain as pastor the Rey. Mr. Cileason, 
whose resignation was partly based onthe nearness of the 
two services. 

—An Indian Rights Association has been organized at 
New Haven, Conn. 

—The Sunday-school at Centerville, Mass., has just ob- 
served its fourteenth anniversary. The school still has as 
superintendent the one who was elected to that position at 
its organization. 

—The Convention of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of South New Hampshire has been largely attended at 
Concord, N. H. Interesting papers have been presented by 
well-known gentlemen, perhaps the most important being 
the paper presented by Mr. W. T. Perkins, of Manchester, 
on ‘‘ The Importance of Definite Work for Young Men.”’ 

—A new church edifice for the Unity Society at Brockton, 
Mass., was dedicated December 16. The building cost 
$12,000. 

—The committee appointed by the late Congregational 


‘Conference at Bridgeport, Conn., to appear before the Rail- 


road Commissioners to protest against the running of trains 
in the State of Connecticut on Sundays, met the Commis- 
sioners at Hartford, Conn., Decamber 5. No definite result 
was reached. 

—The Harrison Square Unitarian Society at Boston, 
Mass., celebrated the thirtieth aniversary of the ordination 
of their pastor; the Rey. C. D. Bradlee, last week. ‘ 

—The Methodist Episcopal cliurch at Dorchester, Mass., 
have just paid a debt of $8,000. 

—The Methodist church at ‘Rupert, Vt., was dedicated 
November 26. 

—During the revival services at the Methodist Episcopal 
church at Georgetown, Conn., the ery of fire was raised 
from a house in the immediate neighborhood. The entire 
congregation went hastily out of the church, to find that the 
fire had been extinguished almost immediately. They re- 
turned to the church, and the services proceeded as though 
nothing had occurred. 

_ —The annual business meeting of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, was held on the evening of December 12, after the 
usual prayer-meeting. The clerk’s report showed that the 
number of the members of the church at the beginning of the 
year was 2,555. During the year there were 107 accessions, 
and ninety-three removals by death, dismission, and disci- 
pline, so that the present memberskip numbers 2,569. In 
the Sunday-school the entire enrollment is 2,252. Miscella- 
neous contributions for charitable purposes have amounted 
to $15,000 ; pew rents to *34,000 ; the total receipts, $56,202.27, 

--The Methodist Episcopal church at (iuilford Center, 
N. Y., has been much improved during the past Fall, and 
was rededicated December 18. 

—A new Baptist church which cost $40,000 was dedicated 
December 10 at Olean, N. Y. 

.—A petition, signed by several prominent physicians and 
citizens interested in the improvement of the tenement- 
houses of New York, will be presented to the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, asking for an appropriation of 
$200,000 to establish free baths for the poor during the 
winter. 

—At the last meeting of the New York Presbytery the 
principal subject discussed was where the church of the 
Rev. Dr. Moment should be established, whether cast or 
west of Third Avenue. The committee appointed by the 
Presbytery reported in favor of establishing the church 
west of Third Avenue. To this the Rev.. Dr. Alexander, 
pastor of the Phillips Memorial Church, Madison Avenue 
and Seventy-third Street, objected, as he did not believe it 
possible for two Presbyterian churches to be supported 
when established so near together. The church of which 
Dr. Moment is now pastor is located on Seventy-seventh 
Street, near Second Avenue. Nothing definite was accom- 
plished. 

—The fifty-eighth annual meeting of the City Mission and 
Tract Society of New York was held last week. The entire 
balance of the Building Fund on hand has been pledged for 
improvements now in progress. It was reported that the 
church now in process of erection at the corner of Broome 
and Center Streets would be coispleted about March 1. The 
church will cost $140,000, and will contain a gymnasium, 
baths, a library, and reading-room, and will be kept open 
every day. The Rev. Mr. Schauffler reported that between 
Broadway and the Bowery, Houston and Chatham Streets, 
70,000 people have been living for twelve years without an 
English Protestant church. 

—The Missionary Board of the Hudson River Central Bap- 
tist Association met at Nyack, N. Y., December 10. The 
reports of the work accomplished by this Association 
during the past year were most gratifying. 

—The Board of Directors of the American Baptist Home 
Missionary Soc:ety report a shortage of funds, and that all 
appointments have been made for six months instead of for 
one year, as is usual. Whether these appointments will be 
continued longer depends altogether upon the contributions 
made to continue the work. 

—The Children’s Aid Society of Brooklyn make an appeal 
for funds. 

—The Brooklyn Presbytery met in the Ainslie Street 
Presbyterian Church to consider the dissolution of the 


pastoral relation of the Rev. Joseph (;. Williamson from the 
church, and to grant bim a letter of dismission and recom- 
mendation to the Presbytery of. Detroit. Mr. Williamson 
assumes at once the pastorate of the J: tferson Avenue 
Presbyterian Church at Detroit, Mich. Mr. Williamson’s 
pastorate has been most successful. When he took charge 
of the church some five years agothe membership wasl2. It 
is now nearly 600. He has also reduced the debtof the church 
$0,000, leaving but $4,000 to be paid. The church part 
with Mr. Williamson very reluctantly. 

—The fifth anniversary of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Brooklyn, N. Y., on the Hil), was held in 
Clinton Avenue Congregational Church on Thursday even- 
ing of last week. The special work of past years has beeu 
in behalf of the Compulsory Education bill. 

—Atthe meeting of the Missionary Society of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal diocese of Long Island, which was held lately 
at the Church of the Messiah, Brooklyn, N. Y., the principal 
topic was the work of evangelizing the Italians of the city. 
There are between two and three thousand Italians in the 
city of brooklyn, and nearly all are located in that section 
of the city known as South Brooklyn. The Rev. Mr. Pace, 
an Italian, has been working among them, under the 
Bishop’s license, for the past three years. St. laul’s parish 
has furnished a temporary bome whichthe Mission oceupied 
until the completion of the little chapel which they now oc- 
cupy. Money is needed to carry on the work of this 
mission. 

—A special effort is now being made in Brooklyn to arouse 
an interest in the Chinese who live in that city ; a meeting 
was held at the First Baptist Church on Vierrepont Street 
on Monday of last week. In the audience were abont fifty 
or sixty Chinamen, representing the various Chinese 
Sunday-schools of the city. A Chinese Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association has been organized, and occupy rooms on 

Fulton Street, near St. James Place. The eight schools in 
Brooklyn have on their roll the names of 175 Chinamen, and 
the schools have an attendance of 140 to 140 each Sunday. 

—The twenty-second anniversary of the Missionary 
Association of the Lafayette Avenue Ilresbyterian Churth 
Sabbath-School of Brooklyn was held last weck. Thisis one 
'of the most successful Missionary Societies in the city. 
They have raised during the past year $1,500, and have con- 
tributed since their organization to the cause of missions 
$55,000. 

—The new Presbyterian church to be built at Peaeliaus 
N.J., will cost about $100,000. 

—A revival is in progress at the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Roxanna, Del. 

—The Fifth Moravian Church at Philadelphia has just paid 
a debt of $1,000. Fairhill Baptist Mission of Vhiladelphia 
has rented a chapel on Lehigh Avenue. Zion Baptist 
Church of Philadelphia has hired the Presbyterian church on 
Pearl Street, and will hold services there each Sunday. S8&t. 
Ann’s Protestant Episcopal Church Mission of Philadelphia 
are negotiating for ground on which to erect @ new build- 
ing, to cost $4,000, 

—The Home for Working-Cirls which is under the aus- 
pices of the Women’s Christian Association of Philadelphia 
was formally opened on Tuesday evening of last week. 
There are sixty permanent boarders inthe bouse, andit is in 
every way amost admirable institution. 

—The First Reformed Church at Passaic, N. J., was or- 
ganized in 1604. It was proposed to build a new house of 
worship, but the old members objected, and it was decided 
to remodel the present place of worship. The improvements 
being completed, the church was rededicated last week. The 
entire improvements cost 36,000, 

—The Methodist Episcopal Church at D.as Creek, N. J., 
has been enlarged and improved. 

—The Presbyterian church in Caldweil, N. J., bas just 
celebrated its centennial. 

—Trinity Protestant Church of Morristown, N. J., w 
dedicated last Wednesday. 

—Ten years ago, by special act of the Legislature, a State 
public school for dependent children was established at 
Coldwater, Mich. 
ceived 1,672 children. These children were taken from the 
poorhouses and from families who were unable to properly 
care for them. ‘The policy of the State has been to secure 
homes for the children, and use the school only asa tem- 
porary abiding-place. 

—A new church building for the Lake View Congrega- 
tional Church at Chicago, [ll., was dedicated last week, 
entirely free from debt. 

—A revival is in progress at Urbana, III. 


Englewood, Ill., was recently laid. 

—Dr. Doremus Scudder, son of the Rev. Dr. Henry M. 
Scudder, pastor of the Plymouth Congregational Church at 
Chicago, Iil., sails immediately for Niigata, Japan, accom- 
panied by his sister. 

—The annual meeting of the Chicago Free Kindergarten 
Association was held last week. The Society has supported 
all the kindergartens previously opened, besides establish- 


.ing several new ones. Nearly all the kindergartens opened 
by this Association have buildings that have heen erected 


specially for them. The training department of the Asso- 
ciation has been most successful. At the last commence- 
ment twenty-nine young ladies graduated. 

—The Eastern Connecticut Congregational Club met at 
Norwich on the 9thinstant. The Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., 
of New Haven, presented an able and instructive paper 
on “‘ Christian Economics,’’ in which he took strong ground 
against sucha multiplicity of colleges and theological semi- 
naries as exists in our country, and urged the importauce of 
consolidating the small and weak institutions, that are lo- 
cated in the same general region, into one or two large and 
strong ones. An animated discussion followed the paper, 


most of the speakers approving the positions taken b_ the 
essayist. 


Since the opening, the school has re ~ 


—The corner-stone of the new Congregational church at 
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THOMAS CARLYLE.' 


These two volumes furnish the best illustration of a bad 
kind of book which the present half century has fur- 
nished. It is a study in morbid mental and moral anat- 
omy. Mr. Carlyle kepf a journal in which he wrote 
down his inmost thoughts, not for any one’s benefit, but 
for his own relief. He had a wife with whom he was 
in absolute intellectual sympathy, though we fail to find 
in her letters and journals any evidence of that spiritual 
but pagan faith which was Carlyle’s most distinguish. 
ing characteristic. Ite wrote to her with the abso. 
lute freedom of a frank husband to an implicitly 
trusted wife. IIe had a naturally morose tempera- 
ment; was a born critic; these native ungraces were 
aggravated by chronic dyspepsia. He was accus- 
tomed to give vent to his feelings of discontent with 
the age in general and with its special heroes in par- 
ticular : sometimes in conversations with familiar friends 
in which the apparent ill-humor of his cynical talk 
was relieved by his own laughs at his own exag- 
geration ; more frequently in letters to his wife never 
intended for any other eye than hers anc never shown 
to any other cye while she lived; and most often 
in entries in his journal in which he talked with him- 
self—soliliquies which were not uttered in stage whisper 
nor intended for an audience. Only aman witha vol- 
canic nature, which boils and seethes within him and must 
find vent, can imagine the relief which one who pos- 
sesses such a nature finds in the mere fact of the free 
expression of feelings which are not thoughts, and 
which in some measure blow themselves off in the mere 
fact of expression. Such a man talks to himself, seems 
crazy in his mutterings at times to soberer ani less in- 
tense natures. In some sense he may be truly judged 
by these mutterings ; but not as though they were utter- 
ances, for they are only thoughts. We do not justify 
Mr. Carlyle for having such thoughts of his fellow-mer 
as are penned in his diaries and private letters ; but tk. 
responsibility for making these thoughts utterances te 
longs not to Mr. Carlyle, but to Mr. Froude. It is bad 
enough to pick out the worst aspects of our fellow-men 
and dwell upon them in our thinking ; but there is one 
thing worse, namely, to pick out the worst aspects of a 
fellow-mortal and dwell upon them in print; and this 
is what Mr. Carlyle’s critics have donc. They condemn 
him for emphasizing, often with false judgment and 
generally with partial judgment, the faults’ of his ac- 
quaintances, who included most of the prominent men 
and women in England ; but they imitate him by dwell- 
ing on all that is worst in his letters and journals, and 
this not in private thoughts but in published utterances 
over the grave of the defenseless dead. There has been 
quite enough of this; we will none of it; we open this 
story of a sorrowful but busy and useful life for < nuther 
purpose, and turn to its pages for the brighter and better 
side of a really kindly but crusty and unhappy soul. 

HIS WORKING-ROOM, 

A man of intensely keen nerves, never having learned 
how to be master of his own body, and how to shut his 
mind into his castle and out from all sounds of inter- 
ruption, except by physical barriers, he worried his own 
life and soul, and his wife’s, in an endeavor to secure 
absolute exemption from disturbance while living in the 
heart of London. The final result, after years of experi- 
menting, Froude thus describes : 

‘* At Cheyne low the great feature was the complction 
of the ‘sound-proof’ room, into which he ‘ was whirled 
aloft by the angry elements.’ It was built above the high- 
est story, the roof being, «s it were, lifted over it, and was 
equal in size to the whole area on which the house stood. 
A second wall was constructed inside the outer one, with 
a space between to deaden external noise. There were 
doors in the inner wall, and windows in the outer, 
which could be opened for ventilation, but the room 
itself was lighted from above. lt had no outlook except 
to the sky. Here Carlyle spent his working hours, cut 
off from every one—‘ whirled aloft,’ as he said ; angry 
at the fate which had driven him into such a refuge, 
and finding in it, when finished, the faults inseparable 
from all human contrivances. But he did admit that 
‘the light was superb,’ that all ‘softer sounds were 
killed on the road to him, and that of sharp sounds 
scarce the thirtieth part could penetrate.” 


THEIR HOUSEKEEPING. 


Their life at Cheyne Row was always unostentatious 
and yet open-handed. Sometimes it was difficult to 
make both ends of the year meet, but, thanks chiefly to 
Mrs. Carlyle’s skillful economies, enforced by the Scotch 
honesty of both husband and wife, who counted debt a 
disgrace, they never ran behind. 

‘“There was a discussion some years ago In the news- 
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papers whether two people with the habits of a lady and | 


a gent’eman could live together in London on £300 a 
year. Mrs. Carlyle, who often laughed about it while 
it?was going on, will answer the question. Miss Jews- 
bury says that no one who visited the Carlyles¥uld tell 
whether they were poor or rich. There were no signs 
of extravagance, but also none of poverty. The 
drawing-room arrangements were exceptionally elegant, 
The furniture was simple, but solid and handsome; 
everything was scrupulously clean ; everything good of 
its kind ; and there was an air of ease, as of a house- 
hold living within its means. Mrs. Carlyle was well 
dressed always. Her admirable taste would make the 
most cf inexpensive materials; but the materials them- 
selves were of the very best. Carlyle himself generally 
kept a horse. They traveled, they visited, they were 
always senerous and open-handed. They had their 
house on easy terms. ‘The rent, which when they came 
first was £30 a year, I think was never raised—out of 
respect for Carlyle’s character; but it had many rooms 
in it, which, because they could not bear to have 
them otherwise, were maintained in the best conditton. 
[here was much curiosity among their friends to know 
now their establishment was supported. Mrs. Carlyle 
had £150 a year from Craigenputtock. IIe himself, in 
a late calculation, had set dowa his average income 
from his books at another £150. For several years be- 
fore the time at which we have now arrived he had pub- 
lished little which materially added to this, ‘There was 
a fixed annual demand for his works, but not a large 
one. The ‘Cromwell’ was a large book, and had gone 
through three editions. I do not know precisely how 
much he had received from it; perhaps £1,500. The 
‘Latter-day Pamphlets’ had produced little beyond 
paying their expenses. The ‘Life of Sterling’ was 
popular, but that too only in a limited circle. Carlyle 
was thrifty, but never penurious ; he gave away pro- 
fus:ly in his own family, and was liberal beyond his 
means elsewhere. Ie had saved, | think, about £2,000 
in all, which was lying at interest in Dumfries bank, 
and this was all. Thus his entire income ut this time 
could not have exceeded £100, if it was as much.” 

In the volumes this is intreductory to the ‘‘ budget 
of a Femme Incomprise,” which is too long for re- 
printing here, but which we recommend to the perusal 
of both husbands and wives who find the family bud- 
get a constantly recurring subject of antagonism. To 
tbe busband this document, in which Jane Welsh Car- 
lyle puts the problem of household economies in the 
form of a Parliamentary Report, will be a revelation 
of many a wearied wife’s perplexities ; and to the wife 
it may suggest the spirit of good-humor with which 
they are best met and conquered, even when aggra- 
vated by a careless or inconsiderate husband. 

A JURY INCIDENT. 


With all his crustiness, Carlyle was not without tact 
when the occasion required it. Men who have suf- 
fered from the ‘‘ obstinate juror” will appreciate the 
amount of skill required to win one over in such a 
case as the following : 

‘‘] had been summoned again under unheard-of pen- 
alties to attend a jury trial about Patent India-rubber 
Cotten-cards. Two people from Manchester had a con- 
troversy whose was the invention of the said cards, 
It had cost thein perhaps £10,000, this controversy on 
a card suit. There were 150 witnesses summoned from 
all paris of England and Scotland. It had been left 
unfinished last term. That was the reason of the un- 
heard-of penalties for us jurymen, that they might not 
be obliged to begin at the beginning again. The same 
twelve men did all assemble. We sate for two end- 
less days till dark night each day. 
o'clock at night on the second «lay we imagin ed it was 
done, and we had only to speak our verdict. But, lo 
and behold! one of the jury stood out. We were 


About eight 


eleven for the plaintiff, and one the other way who. 


would not yield. The judge told us we must with- 


draw, through passages and stairs up and down, into. 


a little stone cell with twelve old chairs in it, one 
candle, and no meat, drink, or fire. Conceive our hu- 
mor! Not a particle of dinner, nerves worn out, etc. 


The refractory man—a thick-set, tlat-headed suck— 


erected himself io his chair and said, ‘I am one of 
the firmest-minded men in England. I know this room 
pretty well. I have starved out three juries here al- 
ready.’ Reasoning, demonstration, was of no avail at 
all. They began to suspect he had been bribed. Ife 


lovked really at one time as if he would keep us till. 


half-past nine in the morning, and then get us dis- 
missed, the whole trial to begin again. One really 


could not help laughing, though one had a notion to. 


kill the beast. 
‘Flatter him. Don’t you see he has the obstinacy of a 
boar, and little more sense in that head of his than ina 
Swedish turnip?’ It was a head all cheeks, jaw, and 
no brow, of shape somewhat like a great ball of putty 
dropped from aheight. 1 set to work upon him; we 


all set to work, and in about an hour after our ‘ with- 
drawal’ the //ash, I pulling him by the arm, was got 
stirred from his chair—one of the gladdest moments I 


‘Do not argue with him,’ I said. 


think, or appear to think, as other men. 


-victions, but those of his journal and its party. 


off down the next alley. 


had seen for a month—and ina few instants more we 
were all rejoicing on our road home. Inmy life I have 
seen nothing more absurd. I reflected, however, that 
really perhaps I had contributed to get justice done ; 


that, had I not been there, it was very possible they. 


would have quarreled with their’ firmest-minded man 
in England,’ and cost somebody another £10,000.” 

In a foot-note Mr. Froude fills out the story. ‘‘As 
Carlyle told the story to me,” he says, ‘‘ the man had 
settled himself down in a dark corner of the room, 
there meaning to stay out the night... . Carlyle sat 
down beside him, congratulated him upon being a man 
of decision, able to have an opinion of his own in these 
weak days, and stand by it, a quality both rare and 
precious... . but, etc. In fact, did he not see that 
by standing out he would hurt his own friends? .. . 
The jury were cleven to one... . What chance was 
there that any future jury would agree to the verdict 
which he wished ? There would only be more expense 
with no result, etc,” 3 

CONSCIENCE IN WORK. 


Conscience is not so potent a factor in modern society, 
and especially in modern literature, that it ought to be 
passed by in such a life as Carlyle’s, It is not easy to 
do what he did—refuse the editorship of the *‘ Edinburgh 
Review,” when it was of all positions the one he most 
desired, because, as a condition of accepting it, he must 
be content tolay aside somewhat of his earnestness and 
It was not 
easy when the wolf was at his door in London to re- 
fuse a flattering offer of a position as editorial writer on 
the ‘‘ London Times,” because if he took it he must be 
willing to work under orders, and write, hot his own con- 
It was 
not easy for one who hated the discomforts of travel 
as he did, and was really sickened by them, owing to his 
wretched digestion, to make a double journey to Ger- 
many to insure accuracy in his descriptions of the battle- 
fields of Frederick the Great. His great histories were 
the product of conscience applied to literature. 

‘* How well his surveying work was done, the history 
of Frederick's campaigns, when he came to write them, 
were ample evidence. He speaks lightly of having seen 
Kolin, Torgau, etc., ete. Noone would guess from 
reading these short notices that he had measured the de- 
tails of every field which he visited : not a turn of the 
ground, not a brook, not a wood, or spot where wood 
had been, had escaped him. Each picture was com- 
plete in itself, unconfused with any other; and besides 
the picture, there was the character of the soil, the ex. 
tent of cultivation—every particle of information which 


would help to elucidate the story. There are no mis_ 


takes. Military students in Germany are set to learn 
Frederick’s battles in Carlyle’a account of them—alto. 


gether an extraordinary feat on Carlyle’s part, to have 


been accomplished in so short a time. His friends had 
helped him, no doubt; but the eye that saw and the 
mind that comprehended were his own.” 


KINDLINESS OF HEART. 


Ilow any reader of Carlyle’s witings can doubt his 
inherent sympathy with men we cannot well understand. 
Ilow any reader of his life, who notes his thoughtful 
care of his mother, his denial to himself of the necessa- 
ries of life unat he might give an education to his brother, 
his habitual remembrance of his wife's birthdays, and 
his tender love-lctters to her, can doubt that his crusty 
words hid a warm heart, we are equally at a loss to com- 
prehend. Actions speak louder than words; and his 
acerb letters should be read in the light of such inci- 
dents as the following : : 

‘It was after nightfall. At Ilyde Park Corner we 
found a blind beggar anxious to cross over from 
Knightsbridge to Piccadilly, but afraid to trust his dog 
to lead him through the carts and carriages. Carlyle 
took the beggar's arm, led him gently over, and offered 
to help him further on his way. Hedéclined gratefully ; 
we gave him some trifle, and followed him to sec what 
he would do. His dog icd him straight to a public. 
house in Park Lane. We both laughed, and I sup- 
pose I made some ill-natured remark. Voor fellow !" was 
all Carlyle said ; ‘he perhaps needs warmth and shel- 

‘‘ Even the imps of the gutters he would not treat as 
reprobates. _He would drop a lesson in their way, somce- 
times with a sixpence to recommend it. <A lad of four- 
teen or so stopped us and begged. Carlyle lectured him 
for beginning so early at such a trade, told him how, if 
he Worked, he might have a worthy and respectable 
life before him, and gave him sixpence. The boy shot 
‘There is a sermon fallen on 
stony ground,’ Carlyle said, ‘but we must do what we 
can.’ The crowds of children growing up in London 
affected him with real pain; these small plants, each 
with its head just out of the ground, with a whole life 
abead, and such a‘training ! 1 noticed another trait, too 
—Scotch thrift showing itself in hatred of waste. If he 
saw a crust of bread on the roadway he would stop to 
pick it up and put it on a step ora railing. Some poor 
devil might. be glad of it, or at worst a dog or a sparrow 
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To destroy wholesome food was a sin. Ile was very 


tender about animals, especially dogs, who, like horses, 


if well treated, were types of loyalty and fidelity. I 
horrified him with a story of my Oxford days. The 
hounds had met at Woodstock. They had drawn the 
covers without finding a fox, and, not caring to havea 
blank day, one of the whips had caught a passing shecp- 
dog, rubbed its feet with anise-seed, and set itto run. It 
made for ()xford in its terror, the hounds in fall cry 
behind. ‘They caught the wretched creature in a field 
outside the town, and tore it to pieces. I never saw 
Carlyle more affected. He said it was like a human 
soul flying for salvation before a legion of fiends.” 
Carlyle was a great thinker, and one whose thoughts 
will live long after the false interpretations which have 
been put upon them by friend and foe are forgotten. 
But he seems to us to have had some singular limita- 
tions for so greataman. Ile apparently thought him- 
self—certainly he is thought by Mr. Froude—to have 
been an unbeliever in both Christianity and Democracy. 
But we fail to find any evidence that he had any idea 
what efther Christianity or Democracy is, He lacked 
Ife saw clearly Scotch Calvinism and 
Church of England Ritualism, and felt their defects 
and their insincerities so strongly that he could not look, 
or at least did not look, beyond, to see what Christianity 
is, as inculcated and represented in the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. We do not find a single refer- 
ence to Christ, and we believe that there is not one to 


the New Testament, in all his letters or journals. 
So he knew that Eoglish Liberalism and aissez-faire 


and the Manchester School of Political Economy were 
organized selfishness: every man for himself, and the 
rest of the motto ; and he fought these popular 
heresies with allthe strength of his strong nature. But 
that he had any conception of the growth of Democracy, 
that he had measured, or even attempted to measure, the 


trend of modern civilization toward the universal eleva- 


tion of man in art, literature, science, material comfort, 
intellectual progress, and consequent political power, 
there is noindication. Carlyle’s life is interesting ; it is 
instructive; it is a valuable addition to the world’s 
library of biography. But {ft needs a better interpreter 
than Mr. Froude, who knows scarcely more about the 
heart of Carlyle than the showman of the crown jewels 
in the Tower of London knows of the true lives of the 
monarchs who once wore them. The Life of (Carlyle is 
yet to be interpreted to the world. The seven-volumed 
work which Mr. Froude thinks he has edited, but which 
he has given to the world without editing, is only 
material for a life yet to be written. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 
The superb folio which Cassell & Co. (N. Y.) publish 


as their leading holiday book is one of those works of 


which it is difficult to speak without seeming to indulge 
in extravagant praise. The story of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
printed here on the heaviest hand-made paper, in double 
columns, with twelve illustrations by F. Dicksee, and 
an introduction by Edward Dowden, the Shakespearean 
scholar, certainly never received a more sumptuous 
dress. Every resource of the art of book-making has 
been drawn upon to enrich and embellish this work. 
The paper is of the best, the type large, clear, and beauti. 
fully proportioned, while the illustrations have caught 
the spirit of the poet. The latter are twelve in num- 
ber, and reproduced in photogravure by Goupil & Co. 
We have rarely seen this art used with greater delicacy 
and effectiveness, Indeed, these illustrations will take 
rank with the very best, not only of this, but of any sea- 
son. Professor Dowden’s introduction is an admirable 
setting forth of the sources, the character, and the 
quality of Shakespeare’s play, and is prepared with that 
fullness of knowledge and that charm of style which 
characterize all the work of kus eminent Shakespearean 
scholar. 


ONE YEAR’S 8KETCH-BOOK. 

The publishers of Miss Irene E. Jerome’s One Year's 
Sketch- Book(Boston: Lee & Shepard) have spared no pains 
to give an artistic and elegant setting to these drawings. 
The engraving and printing have been done under the 
general direction of Mr. George T. Andrews, whose taste 
and experience in such matters are well known. ‘The 
drawings themselves represent glimpses of characteristic 
American scenery, with sketches of our wild flowers, 
ferns, and blossoms. They are arranged to follow in 
their sequence the order of the seasons, and each illus- 
tratey some well-chosen extract from one of our best 
American poets. The arrangements and choice of sub- 
jects is in itself convincing evidence of Miss Jerome’s 
taste and artistic sense, It isin the floral designs that 
she seems to us to have been most clearly successful as 
an artist. Her pictures of the Mayflowers, violets, 
clematis, asters, and golden-rods are strictly faithful to 
nature, and exquisitely executed in detail. In the 
broader effects of the landscape work an exacting critic 
could easily find faults of technique, and the engraving, 
also, is not always equal tO the very best of American 


wood engraving, but the general effect is pleasing and 
graceful. Miss Jerome does not want vigor, and she 
certainly has a keen love and appreciation for nature in 
all her moods. ‘The original design, the beauty of bind- 
ing and typogragpy, and the general artistic excellence 
of the ‘‘ Sketch-Book ” make it one of the most desirable 
of the better class of — ee books. 


In subject, literary execution, and Hiisieeatiee: Mr. W. HI. 
Rideing’s Leys Coastwise (New York: TD). Appleton & Co.) ts 
fully equal to the best of the year’s holiday books for boys. 
Mr. Rideing’s boys are always sensible fellows, free from 
priggishness and the amazing cleverness that makes the 
creations of some writers in this field almost juvenile mon- 
strosities of wisdom. In his present trip he takes them 
among scenes of the greatest interest to all boys, whether 
residents on the coast or inland—along the wharves of the 
metropolis, aboard the pilot-boats for a cruise, with a look 
at the great ocean steamers, among the life-saving men, 
coast wreckers, and divers, and finally on a tour of inspec- 
tion of lighthouses and lightships, and other interesting 
phases of nautical and coast life. There is much that will 
hold the attention of older readers as well as of the young, 
and we have little doubt that this will prove the most suc- 
cessful of Mr. Rideing’s popular books for boys. 

Anything more daintily artistic than the beautiful little 
volume of verses for children called Out of Town (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) it would be difficult to imagine. 
It is no retlection on Mr. F. FE. Weatherly’s charming iittle 
poems to say that the greatest attraction of the book lies in 
the ex «jnisitely colored illustrations by Linnie Watt. Cer- 
tainly we do not remember to have seen anything of the 
kind this year at all equaling them in delicacy and softness 
of execution. The monotint work by Ernest Wilson affords 
an excellent contrast to the bright colors, and is almost 
equally worthy of enthusiastic praise. In drawing, designs, 
and coloring the book is a veritable little gem of art. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Charles Scribner’s Sons have published a ‘‘ Common- 
Sense Ilousebold Calendar by Marian Harland. 


—Japan is evidently waking up; four newspapers in that - 


country have sent special correspondents to the seat of war 
in China. 

—We are sorry to note the discontinuance of two such 
admirable publications as the ‘‘ Princeton Review ”’ and the 
Bibliographer.’’ 

—Colonel T. W. Higginson will shortly terminate his long 
connection with the ‘‘ Woman’s Journal,’’? and will become 
a regular contributor of ‘‘ Harper’s Bazar.”’ 

—Mr. George Dolby will shortly publish in England a vol‘ 
ume on Dickens, in which he will describe the novelist’s 
reading tours in-that country and in America. 

—Blair « Hallett, 85 Water Street, Boston, send us, 
for the holidays, the Game of Biblico, which deals with 
Biblical subjects on the principle of the popular game of 
Autbors. 

—'‘‘ Mistletoe Memories ’’ is one of the emblematic holiday 
publications, composed of the usual ingredients of select 
verse, Christmas card covers, and silk fringe. It is published 
by Henry 8S. Dates, Chicago, Ill. 

—The Congregational Sunday-School Publishing Society 
have made a neat little tract of Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke’s 
admirable story, ‘‘ The Deacon’s Week,’’ which originally 
appeared in the ‘*‘ Congregationalist.”’ 

—Among the attractive holiday publications of Lee & 
Shepard, of Boston, is a very handsome and portly vol- 


ume devoted to *‘ Orchids, the Royal Family of Plants ;’’ the 


book contains twenty-four specimens in color, drawn 
from nature, by Harriet Stewart Miner. 

—Porter & Coates (Philadelphia) have published as holl- 
day books Tennyson’s ‘‘ Lady Clare’’ and Bishop Heber’s 
familiar hymn, “ From (ireenland’s Icy Mountains,’”’ in 
small quartos. Both volumes are profusely illustrated, and 
with a skill, delicacy, and taste which would do credit to 
far more pretentious books. 

—The ‘* Dorcas,’’ a magazine devoted to knitting and 
crochet, edited by Laura Starr, is a useful household 
magazine. Each number contains explicit directions for 
the making of one or more useful and fancy articles, and to 
ladies who have the taste and time to devote to fancy- 
work the magazine will be very welcome. 

—Mr. Henry James is to begin in the ‘‘ Century’’ a new 
novel, ‘‘ The Bostonians,”’ in which, it is said, be will intro- 
duce some rather striking characters—healing mediums, 
trance speakers, etc. Mr. Howells and Mr. James are 
evidently determined that we shall be enlightened as to the 
ways of Boston, since their two new serials will depict Boston 
character and life. 

—Mr. Francis Lathrop, whose fame as a decorative 
painter is well known in connection with the Metropolitan 
Opera-House, and other public and private buildings, has 
made a handsome and striking design for the cover of ‘‘ Cas- 
sell’s Family Magazine.’’ The new cover will appear on the 
first number of the new volume for January, 1585. 

—Two or three anachronisms have been charged to Mr. 
Howells’s new story, ‘‘ The Rise of Silas Lapham,’’ because 
one of the characters speaks of Daisy Millerism before 
Henry James’s novel appeared, and another is described as 
using a type-writerin 1875. Mr. Howells meets the charge 
in an open letter to be printed in the January ‘‘ Century,”’ 
in which he claims that in aiming at contemporary effect 
‘‘the general truth is sometimes better than the specific 
fact.”’ 

—The financial misfortunes of Mr. J. W. Bouton, of this 
city, will command the sympatby of all who appreciate his 
zeal for rare and valuable books, and his extensive knowl- 
edge in bibliography. New York cannot afford to lose 
either his judgment or his choice collection of books, and we 


express the feeling of a multitude in the hope that his 
difficulties may prove only temporary. 

~—-Mr. Whittaker announces ‘ Revelation, Universal and 
Special,’’ by the Rev. W. W. Olssen, D.D., author of ‘‘ Per- 
sonality, Human and Divine ;” ‘“ The Spirits in Prison, and 
other Studies on the Life after Death,’ by E. A. Plumptre, 
D.D.; and ‘*Good Friday,” by H. 8. Holland, author of 
‘‘Logic and Life.” The same publisher has just issued 
Cheyne’s ‘‘ Prophecies of Isaiah,’ a new edition, both yol 
umes comprised in one. 

—The ‘‘ Manhattan” has apparently made its final ap- 
pearance, in spite of a good deal of talk about its revival by 
Messrs. Arnold, Constable & Co. There is apparently no 
movement in that direction. An illustrated magazine is 
not the kind of enterprise which a great dry goods house 
would care to conduct. It is reported that Arnold, Consta- 
ble &.Co. have offered the magazine on the most liberal 
terms, but have failed to find a purchaser. 

—Lord Tennyson has two beantiful grandchildren, Alfred 
and Charles, sons of the Hon. Lionel Tennyson, the elder 
son of the poet. It was to his grandchild, Alfred, that 
Lord Tennyson dedicated his latest collection of “ Ballads 
and Poems’’ in a verse beginning, ‘‘ Golden-haired Ally, 
whose name is one with mine.’’ A portrait of the two chil- 
dren has lately been painted by Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, the 
well-known American artist, now resident at London, and a 
full-page engraving of the painting appears—with the con- 
sent of the Tennyson family—in the Christmas number of 
Nicholas.”’ 

—The inviting store of Brentano Brothers (5 Union 
Square) has put on its usual holiday aspect. Among other 
attractive publications of the season to be found there are 
the ‘‘ Illustrated London News” and the “(iraphic,’’ the 
two great English weeklies which every year put a vast 
amount of money and skill into their holiday publications. 
It is hard to choose between the two, both giving their 
readers a profusion of colored illustrations as well asa 
large variety of entertaining Christmas reading matter. 
Brentano Brothers also publish the ‘‘ Chimes Calendar,” a 
very pretty and appropriate record for 1885. 

—The Leonard Scott Publishing Co. (1104 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia) have hit upon a very striking device in the 
advertisement they are now issuing of their various English 
publications. They have made a neat pamphlet by binding 
together fac similes of the covers of the nine English 
reviews and periodicals, which they reprint, including the 
‘‘ Nineteenth Century,’’ the ‘* Contemporary,” and the 
‘*Fortnightly Review.’’ These publications are sold at. 
comparatively low rates, and are, to our taste, more attract- 
ive in form, because more convenient to hold in the hand, 
than the original English publications. 

—‘* The first number of ‘‘ Babyhood (18 Spruce Street, 
New York) has made its appearance, and is very prepossess- 
ing in its general make-up. It is devoted exclusively to the 
care of infants and young children and the general interests 
of the nursery, and it purposes to treat all topics involved 
in nursery life, such as the physical requirements of children, 
mental development, sanitary conditions, questions of dress, 
amusement, etc. It announces articles by writers whore 
names will command the confidence of all readers and give 
assurance of the substantial character and genuine value of 
the periodical itself. Such a magazine appeals to a vast 
constituency of readers, and ought to find them. 

—The issue of our neighbor, ‘‘ The Critic,’’ for December 
6, is a veritable history of the publishing-season. It con- 
tains four pages of brief and pointed notices of the holiday 


books, with a body of advertising from the publishers so 


attractive and so comprehensive as to interest one almost 
as deeply as reading matter itself. Mr. George Parsons 
Lathrop contributes to the same number an admirable article 
on ‘‘ George William Curtis at West New Brighton.”’ Alto 
gether, ‘* The Critic”’ is fully up to the high standard it has 
made for itself. (ne need not always agree with its point 
of view to appreciate the vivacity, pungency, and ability of 
its criticisms, and the skill and judgment which character- 
ize its general editorial management. It ought to have its 
place on the table of every library in the country. 

—The Christmas number of “ Wide Awake ’”’ will take its 
place with the handsomest publications of the holiday sea- 
son. In size, quality, and variety of contents it belongs 
with the substantial books of the day. Among the writers 
whose names appear in this issue are Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock, Susan Coolidge, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Edwin Ar- 
nold, Rose G. Kingsley, and Hezekiah Butterworth. There 
is a very pretty frontispiece in colors, full of the spirit of the 
holiday season. ‘‘ Wide Awake’”’ gives the best evidence of 
its substantial prosperity in the fact that it not only sustains 
the reputation it has already earned, but is constantly push- 
ing out into new fields and creating new departments. 
Under the editorial management of Mr. and Mrs. Pratt it 
every month makes stronger its place in the front rank of 
periodicals for children. 

—John Burroughs has just read ‘the new volume of 
Froude’s ‘‘ Carlyle,’’ and sends ‘‘ Another Word on Carlyle ’’ 
to * The Critic’? of November 29. He thinks the Sage of 
Chelsea was ‘‘the most solitary manin the world,’’ and 
says: ‘‘ His stormy outbursts always leave the moral atmos- 
phere clear and bracing; he does not communicate the 
gloom or despondency he feels, because he brings us so 
constantly and so directly into contact with the perennial 
sources of life and hope. And thisis one of the most re- 
markable things about him: that he should finally be so 
superior to his own moods and antipathies; that back of 
such contempt should be such deep humility felt ; and that 
the dark clouds of his pessimism should always show tho 
blue sky and the eternal orbs shining through ; that out of 
such misery and despair should come such he)pfalness and 
furtherance to all serious souls. He was probably the most 
savage and contemptuous man in the world in his time, who 
had anything like his enormous fund of tenceenaes and 


i magnanimity.”’ 
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—L. Prang & Co.’s catalogue of Christmas 
cards for 1884 presents a long list of more or 
lees effective and emblematic cards and other 
novelties for the holiday season. The busi- 
ness of making and publishing Christmas 
cards has now assumed such proportions 
that it is dificult to characterize with any 
particularity the publications of a season. 
L. Prang & Co. have shown a commendable 
zeal in their endeavor to secure the results of 
the best artistic taste and skill for their 
Christmas publications. If they do not 
always succeed, it is very likely due more to 
the artists than tothe publishers. Many of 
these cards are very appropriate and very 
beautiful both in design and in barmony of 
eolors ; Others seem to us to have little 
relevancy to the season, and to represent a 
very imperfect taste in outline and gradation 
of color. As a whole, the publications of this 
season will compare very favorably with 
those of other seasons, and no one who looks 
through the cards of these publishers can 
fail to find many in every way satisfactory. 

—Mr. William H. Rideing has abandoned 
for a time the field of descriptive writing, 
and is at work op a novel of literary life 
iu Boston and New York. 


FOR XMAS AND NEW YEAR. 


Paris: In Past and l’resent Times. Fy PHILir 
GILBERT HAaMERTON. Profusely illustratea with 
wood-cut engravings and 12 full-page etchings. One 
handsome quarto volume. Price, $6.50. 

Daily Strenzth For Daily Needs, “As thy Days, 
so shall thy Strength be.” A selection for every 
day in the year, selected by the Editor of “ Qatet 
Hours.”” 18mo. Cloth, price $1.00; limp seal or 
calf, $3.50. 

Festival Poems, A Collection for Christmas.tide, 
the New Year, and FEaster-tide. Square lomo. 
Cloth, red edges, price $1.25 ; limpealf, $5.50. 

Studies of the Antique and Medieval 

Rv VERNON LEE, Two vol- 


Euphorion. 
in the Renaissance. 
umes, demy vo, cloth. Price, $6.50. 

Days and Hoursina Garden, By FE. Vv. B. With 
very pretty, sugvestive vignettes by the author, 
Mrs. BOYLE. jtmo, cloth, gilttop. Price, $2.00. 

Jack Archer. A Tale of the Crimean War. By G. 
A. Henry, authorof “ The Boy Knight.” With 16 
illustrations. !2mo, cloth. Price, $1.5. 

TipCat. AStory. ky the author of “ Miss Toosey’s 
Mission "and Laidie.” lime, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

Spinning-Wheel Stories. By Lovtsa M. ALcoTT, 
author of “ Little Women.” With 12 initial illus- 
trations. iémo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 

The Hunter Cats of Conneorloa. By HELEN 
Jackson (H.H.). With illustrations. Square ]2mo, 
uniform with the same author’s “Letters f n 
Cat” and “ Mammy Tittleback and her Family.” 
Cloth, Price, SLD. 

A Sea Change. A Story. Ly Fiora L. 

author of “ Castle Blair,” Hector,” and “ Phyllis 
Browne.” With illustrations. l6mo,cloth. Price, 
$1.0. 

@ur Great Benefactors. Short Biographies of 
the Men and Women most Eminent in Literature, 
Science, Philanthropy, Art,&c. Edited by SAMUEL 
ADAMS DRAKE. With vearly 100 portraits emblem- 


atically embellished. Sinall quarto, cloth. Price, 
$38.50. 
The Browns. A Juvenile Story. By Mary P. W. 


Smiru, author of “Jolly Good Times” and “ Jolly 
Gooa Times at Schvol.”” lomo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Make a selection bef. ore the rush commences. 


Roberts Brothers , Boston 
DR. HAMMOND’S NOVELS. 


-_——- — 


Doctor Grattan. 


A NOVEL. By A. M.D. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


In “ Doctor Grattan ” the author has availed him- 
seif of bis creat in mental disorders, 
often ncidents of the — romantic 
and 8 g kind. n certain the story 
is ore unique. The scene is laid porters 
New York, near the Adirondacks. 


Il. 


Lal. 


NOVEL. By Wit1iam A. Hammonpd, M.D. 

i2mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

“It possesses the great merit of being interesting 
from beginning t end. The characters are strik. 
ing, apd several of them have an element of origt 
nailt - the incidents are abuudant and effective ; 
the tuations are well devised, and if there is not 
much intricacy in the plot there is a certain bustle 
fae rapidity of movement which answers instead 

ef more complicated machinery.’’—| New York Trib- 
une. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 BOND STREET, NEw YorK. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Aecient and Modern Works of Art, embrac- 
ing reproductions of famous orfginal Paintings, 
Architectare, etc. Send cepts in stanips 

for catalogue of vver 5,000 subjects. Mention this 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO,, 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


MACMILDAN & 


NEW BOOKS 


FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Lord Tennyson's Works. 
NEW EDITION. COMPLETE IN 7 VOLUMES. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TEN- 
NYSON. A new edition, revised throughout 
by the author. In 7 volumes, globe 8vo, 
cloth. In paper box, $12. Each volume, 
$1.75. Aspecicledition of the same on hand- 
made paper and in elegant binding. (Sold 
in sets only.) Price, $24.50. 


VOL. 1. EARLY POEMS. 

VOL. 2. LUCRETIUS and OTHER POEMS. 

VOL. 3. IDYLLS OF THE KING. 

VOL. 4. TIIE PRINCESS: and MAUD. 

VOL. 5. ENOCH ARDEN; and IN MEMOR- 
IAM. 

VOL. 6. QUEEN MARY; and HAROLD. 

VOL, 7. BALLADS and OTHER POEMS. 


No book-lover can take into his hands any one 
of the seven volumes of Macmillan’s new edi- 
tion without wishing to say a good word for 
the old treasures in their new form. The re- 
quisites of an ideal volume, especially of a book 
of intimate poetry to be kept at hand, although 
few in number, are rarely so fully attained as in 
these books.— {Boston Daily Advertiser, 


These are examples of the polishing process 
which the Laureate’s poems are continually 
undergoing, and which is the more marked in 
= edition for the reason that all the poems 

ar to have received what is meant to be a 
final revision.—| Philadelphia Times, 


This edition fills every condition that an fn- 
telligent book collector could demand; —_ 


paper, the type, the ink being simp 
and perfect on account of their +im icy. No 
English edition hitherto published w fl compare 
with it, and certainly no American edition that 
we have ever secn.—([ Independent, 


UNIFORM WITH THE EVERSLEY EDITION 
OF CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 

ree 

The Poetical Works of 
Charles Kingsley. 

A new collected edition, with additions. Two 

volumes, globe 8vo, $3.50. 

This edition, which is uniform with the well- 
known Eversley edition of the novels, has been 
carefully revised by Mrs. Kingsley, and a few 
new poems added. The first volume contains 
the SAINT’S TRAGEDY, and the second AN- 
DROMEDA, and MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, 
arranged for the first time in chronological 
order, the time and place of composition being 
given wherever 


the author of ** John Halifaxi< ientleman.’ 


An, n, Unsentimental "mel 
Through Cornwall. - 


By ‘a author of * John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
with numerous illustrations by C. Napier 
Hemy. Medium 4to, cloth gilt, $4. 

The text is one of the most de viptetul exam- 
ples we have of what may be and 
minute travel literature. .. k isa 
handsome one, and one worth ite its oe 
of the care and labor expended upon it.—[New 
York Commerdal Advertiser. 


The volume is one of the most refined and 
pleasing of the illustrated books of the year, 
and will be an especially pleasing souvenir for 
those familiar with the Cornish coast.—[ Boston 
Dally Advertiser. 


Special Pine Art (Double) Number for 
Christmas, 
Price, 30 cents. Annual subscription, $1.75. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER. 


Containing eight full-page illustrations and arti- 
cles by Austin Dobson, J. Comyns Carr, Henry 
James, W. E. Norris, Hugh Conway, etc., etc. 
Profusely illustrated. 


ALSO, NOW READY: 


VOLUME Il. 


Consisting of 792 closely printed pages, and 428 
wood-cut illustrations. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, colored edges. Price, $2.50. 


A thoroughly pretty volume is the first of the 
ILLUSTRATED Macazing.—[ Nation. 


MACMILLAN & CO, 


r 12 4th Avenue, New York. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Wo. 416) 


FOR JANUARY 


CONTAINS ! 


Wlustration for ‘ She Stoops to Con- 
quer ’’—Part Il., 


Frontispiece. Froma Drawing by E. A. Anpry ; 


New Serial Novels : 
EAST ANGELS. By CONSTANCE 
Wootson ; 
AT THE RED GLOVE. ANONYMOUS. 
trated by C. S. REINHART ; 
Wiclif, 
A Sketch of the Great Reformer. Apropos of 
the Five Hundredth Anniversary of his Death. 
By A. W. Warp. Illustrated ; 


On the Revival of Mezzotint as a Paint- 
er’s Art, 
By Sermovurn Hapen. With Six Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author; 


The Isle of Purbeck, 
By J. E. Panton. Illustrated by Seymour Ha- 
den’s above-mentioned Drawings, all of which 
represent Scenes on the Isle of Purbeck ; 


The Cruise of ‘' The Wallowy” 
Off the West Coast of Florida. By Barner 
Illustrated; 


A Pair of Shoes, 
By H. M. Newuatri: The First of a Series of 
Papers on Great American Industries. Fully 
Illustrated ; 


“She Stoops to Conquer ”’—Part II., 
Concluding the First Act. With Six Llustrations 
by E. A. ABBEY ; 


The Rune of the *‘ Vega’s’”’ Rudder, 

A Poem. By Z. B. Gustarson. With Three 
Illustrations from Drawings by Jressiz Curtis 
SHEPHERD; 


lllus- 


Long Meg and Her Daughters, 
Sonnet by Worpsworrtu. Illustrated by ALFrep 
PARSONS; 


The Snow Angel, ; 
A Poem. By Watxtace Broce. Illustrated by 
Full-page Picture of the Statue by Larkin G. 
MEADE; 


Farmer Finch, 
A Short Story. By Saran Jewertr. Iilus- 
trated by F. ; 


The Town Meeting. 
The First of a Series of Three Papers, treating 
of American Political Ideas. By Joun Fiske ; : 


Of that Blithe Throat of Thine, 
A Poem. By Watt Wuitman; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
The New Year.--Sir Moses Montefiore.—The 
Quaker Poet.—Kecent Biographia Literaria.— 
Now and Then; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. | 


Editor’s Drawer. 

The Scottish Game of Curling.—Orlando’s Christ- 
mas Adventure (Eight Illustrations by C. 9. 
Busu).—The Japanese Customs Service,—A 
Table ‘‘ in the Presence of Mine Enemies.”"— 
Florida Humors.—The Pickerel not to Blame. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......,.Per Year $4 00 


HARPER'S WEEKELY............ 4007 


HARPER’S BAZAR............5. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE... “ 2 00} 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 
LIBRARY (52 Numbers)...... 10 00 
Index to Harper's Magazine,1to60, 8yo, Cloth, 4 00 
Postage Free to all subscribersin the United States 
or Canada. 


HARPER'S CATALOGU comprisin 
the titles of between three and f sean 
—- will be sent by mail on Pls of T Ten 
n 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Just Published. 


STEELE’S NEW ASTRONOMY. 


Revised and rewritten from the well-known and 
widely popular “ Fourteen Weeks in Astronomy.” 
Fully up to the very latest development of the 
science, with important educational improvements 
on any previous manual. Treatment simple aud | 
popular, Size moderate 


Sample Copy, $1.00. | 
A. S. BARNES'‘& CO., 


_jtions, An 
School libraries. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
By WENDELL Hotwes. Vol. VIL. in “Amer- 
ican Men of Letters”’ Series. With fine Steel 
Portrait. $1.25. 


JOHN ADAMS. 

By Joun T. Monrsg, Jn., author of Lives of John 
Quincy Adams and Thomas Jefferson. Vol: XL 
in ** American Statesmen " Series. $1.25. 

KENTUCKY. 

By Natuwantert 8. Suaven, Director of the State 
Geological Survey of Kentucky. Vol. IV. in 
“ American Commonwealths”’ Series. With 
Map, gilt top, $1.25. 

TOMPKINS, AND OTHER FOLKS. 

By P. Demine, author of Adirondack Stories.”’ 
** Little Classic *’ style, $1.00. 

A book of remarkably good short stories. 
PERSIA. 

Vol. IIL. of ** Oriental Religions, and their Rela- 
tion to Universal Religion.”” By Joun- 
son, With an Introduction by 0. B. Froru- 
INGHAM. 8v0, $5.00 


This, ike Mr. Johnson's volumes on India and 
China, isa most valuable contribution to the study 
of Comparative Religion, and a work of surpassing 
interest, 

IN THE LENA DELTA, 3 

By Grorcs W. MELVILLE, Chief Engineer, U.S.N. 
Edited by Metvitte Puiirs. With Map and 
Illustrations. Svo, $2.50. 

In this book Chief Engineer Melville tells with 
remarkable vigor and narrative skill the touching 
story of the and com- 

LAMPS AND PATHS. 

Sermons for Children. By T. T. MuNncEnr, au- 
thor of “On the Threshoid,”’ ‘The Freedom 
of Faith.” Enlarged Edition, 16mo, $1.00. 

beautifull rn. me wise, and sympathet - 


These are 
ic sermons, full of interesting stories and {illustra- 
excellent book for family and Sunday- 


*,* For sale by all Sent b t- 
paid, on pone ie | of price by the Publis howe nar 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston : 


11 E. 17th St., New York, 


The Andover Review, 


A Monthly Magazine of Relig- 


ion, Progressive Theology, 
Social Science, and Lit- 
eratu re. 


The Andover Miviow morethan 
fulfills its high promise. Liberal 
and progressi ve in its tone, relig- 
ious questions of vital interest are 
discussed in a thoughtful spirit 
by some of the ablest writers of 
the time.—The Week (Toronto). 


$3.00 a year (12 numbers). 
#2” SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston ; 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 


A Present for a Clergyman. 


The Messages of the Books. 


Being Discourses and Notes on the Books 
of the New Testament. 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D. 
1 volume. Svo. Cloth, $3.50. 


This new volume by the well-known author 
of * The Life of Christ” has but just reached 
us from England. It is written in the same at- 
tractive style that characterizes the earlier 
works of this brilliant writer, and cannot but 
prove a most acceptable present for a clergy- 
maa or for any lover of Canon farrar’s writings. 


New Book by the Author of ** Sun- 
Shine and Starlight."' 


Through the Darkness. 


Selections for the Comfort of Invalids 
and Mourners. 


Sunt by postage paid, on receipt of price. 
E.P. DUTTON & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
39 West 23d St., New York. 
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Several causes or supposed causes have 
worked adversely with the more specu- 
lative stocks in the markets during the 
weck past. For instance, the story has 
been very industriously circulated by 
those speculators who are manipulating 
the market for a decline that the coal 
trade bad become very much demoralized, 
and that the combination between the 
different coal roads and coal-producing 
corporations, which has regulated the 
productions for 1884, would certainly 
break up at the expiration of the year, 
and leave the coal trade open to an un- 
limited and bitter competition, the effect 
of which would be to wholly eliminate 
al! possible profit from the trade, and 
involve all the companies in ruinous loss. 
Such a story is wholly unjustified by the 
conditions existing, or by the prospects for 
the new year. Yet so sensitive is the gen- 
eral feeling, and so timid are capitalists 
and investors, that the coal stocks have 
been moved downward in their quotations 
some six or eight per cent. on the possi- 
bility of such a disaster, and many of the 
weaker holders have been shaken out of 
their holdings. Another story, quite as im- 
probable, has been industriousiy circu- 

lated respecting the Granger Roads, so 
called ; viz., that the Northwestern State 
Legislatures ‘will undertake to pass Granger 
laws, as they did years ago, which would 
serve to curtail the rates of traffic on all 
the great through trunk roads now con- 
trolling the grain-carrying trade of the 
Northwest. This story, probably, has 
as little real foundation as the first-named * 
one concerning the coal companies, but it 
serves its purpose in forcing many 
persons, either from necessity or from 
fear, into selling their holdings of Chicago 
& Northwestern, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, Milwaukee & St. Paul stocks, 
thereby producing a decline, not so severe, 
but of a kind with the coal stocks. 

In addition to these special imaginary 
causes at work, is the more plausible or 
tangible one that Congress is indisposed 
to do anything with the silver coinage law 
during the present session. There is 
apprehension that the conceded unwisdom | 
of the present Congress will take this 
form of non-action respecting a measure 
the most important to the whole indus- 


be brought before its law-makers. It is 
needless to point out the peril which in- 
heres in the further coinage of these 
bastard tokens. The result of another 
year of such coinage as this law requires 
is fraught with danger, the measure of 
which we cannot possibly estimate, and 
this overshadowing cloud " darkening at 
a fearful rate. 

With these three influences at work in 
the markets, no wonder that, for the time 


number of shares have about held their 
own, while the bond market maintains a 
comparatively firm standing. The re- 
action that will soon come in the market 


to its influence, for the volume of good 
bonds offering is very light. 

The export movement, which, all other 
things being equal, is a very important 
and often decisive factor in financial cir- | 
cles, shows remarkable proportions dur- 
ing the week past. The figures represent: ; 
ing this movement in merchandise from 
the port of New York for the time named 
are $9,456,000; these figures are larger than 
any reported since 1881 in the correspond- 
ing weeks of the year. They dispose of 
the cry of small exports, and may be the 
precursor of a great export, 

The bank statement is as follows : 

Loans, iucrease........ ee $2,181,100 
ecrease 452, 000 


This leaves the banks with a surplus re- 
serve of about the same as a week ago ; 
viz., $42,250,000. The stock market and 
bond market are better, and at writing are 


very steady. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GIFTS 


MODERATE PRICES. 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND SUCCESSFUL 


FLOWER SONGS SERIES. 


By SUSIE BARSTOW SKELDING. 


“The delicate and beautiful coloring will call out 
unqualified admiration.”—{Chicago Inter Ocean. 


“ We have seen nothing more beautiful In its way.” 


e covers are the very acme of artistic lovell- 
val, both in the floral designs and in the bronze 
backgrounds in different delicate colors.’’—{ Boston 
Home Journal. 


I. SONGS OF FLOWERS. 


Exquisite colored plates of Panstes, Wood-fringe, 
Columbine, and Daisies and Ferns, with poems of 
the same by prominent writers, including one by 
Lucy Larcom, in fac-simile of her handwriting. 


ll. A HANDFUL OF BLOSSOMS. 


Colored plates of Violets and White Clover, Apple 
Blossoma, Morning Glories, and Popples, with poems 
of the. same by prominent writers, including one by 
Mra. Mary Mapes Dodge in fac-simile. 


iif. MAPLE LEAVES AND GOLD- 
EN ROD. 


FB gpa lates of Maple Leaves, Golden Rod, Hare- 
bells, and Sweet Peas, with poems of the same vy 
iucluding parts of by 
Aldrich and J. G. Whittier, in ay hes simile 


Nos. IL, and IIT. in covers illomil- 
nated in bronzes and colors, with designs of Pan 
Pussy Willow, etc., by Miss Susie LB. Skelding. 


IV. FROM MOOR AND GLEN. 


Colored plates of Autumn Leaves, Berries, and 
Golden Daisies, Pond Lilles, Flower de Luce, and 
Primroses, with poems by promineut writers, in- 
cluding one by 
Carleton tn fac-simile. 
with design of Maple Leaves, Lerries, Holly, an 
Mistletoe. 


V. A BUNCH OF ROSES. 


Colored plates of Pink Roses, Vale Yellow Roses, 
ellotrope, and Mignonette, Tulips, and Passion 
‘lowers, with poems by ut writers, includ. 
ing one by J. 1. Trowbridge, in facsimile. Covers 
and olive. ronzes, blended with de- 
signs oss, Wh Yellow, 
and Pink Roses, and Titles of the Valle 


VI. PANSIES AND 


nee lates of Pansies, Snowdrops, Heather, 
and Wil $s, Orchids, Nastaurtiums, and Gera- 


one by T Aldrich and one by “H. * in fac- 
withd of Butterflies, Morning Glories, Daisies, 
and 8. 

7 ce of each of the above Is $1.4). Each one 
has silk-fringed cover, and is in a neat box. 


HEARTSEASE. 


Poems of Pansies prranged aud selected by Miss 
Susie B. Skelding, with four designs of Pansies in 
the highest style of color printing. I.—LEAFLET 
STYLE, With covers cut out in the shape of very 
a e Pansies, front and back, tied with ribbon, 
copy im protector and envelope, 530 cts. —-. 
fringed. FRINGED-BOOK YLE. With 
covers in are blue bronze and design of 
pansies. Fringed, each copy in envelope, $1.00. 
WAYSIDE FLOWERS. 


Poems of Wild Flowers by Whittier, Longfellow, 
Stedman, R. W. Gilder, J. T. Trowbridge, Julia 
Ward Howe, and othera, all eontribut by the 
authors for ror this volume, and arranged by Ellen E. 
kinson, with covers in olive-green bronze 

design of very large by Miss Susie B. tie ld- 


Any one of the see at all Bookstores, or sent to 
any address at the publishers’ expense on receipt of 
above prices, 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN. 


PUBLISHERS, 
I82 FIPTH AVENUE, 
_ NEW YORK. 

Compiled by Mary Mapes Dodge 


from the best stories, rhymes, 
and pictures for little folks 


3? 


in ten years of Sr. 

NiIcHOLAS Maga- pages 
zine. An ideal 500 : 
book. ~ 


colored frontispiece, 
exquisite binding. First 
edition, 15,000. Price, $2. All 


oF 


Money one per cent. on call. 


dealers, or Tuz Century Co., N. Y. 


Books for the Library. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE AND DIA- 
RIES OF JOHN WILSON CROKER, 
Secretary to the Admiralty from 1809 1830, 
&ec.,&e. Edited by Louts J. Jennings. With 
portrait. 2 vols., 8vo, $5. 


A very interesting and remarkable literary 
monument.—{New York Tribune. 


A valuable addition to the authentic materials 
for the — and literary history of the first 
half of the present century.—[ Quarterly Review. 
THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. A Survey of 

the Geography. Government, Literature, Social 

Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire 

and its Inhabitants. With illustrations and a 

new map ofthe Empire. ByS. Wells Williams, 

LL.D. 2 vols., 8vo, $9. 


PETER THE GREAT, EMPEROR OF 
RUSSIA, A study of Historical Blography. 

| By Eugene Scuyler, Ph.D., LL.D. 2 vols., 
pe With more than 200 superb illustrations. 

10. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. By James Anthony 
Froude, M.A. Complete tn 4 Volumes, 12mo, 
$8. Cheap edition, 2 volumes, $3. 

LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE, By R. 
Bosworth Smith, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Assistant Manager at Harrow School. 
With maps and portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, $5. 


THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON 
MAURICE. By his son, Lieut.-Col. J. F. 
Maurice, 2 yols., 8vo, with portraits, $5. 

ENGLISH VERSE, A new collection of Eng- 
lish poetry. Edited by W. J. Linton and R. H. 
Stoddard. A series of five small volumes. 
12mo, about 3530 pp. each. Price, $1. The set 
in a box, $5. 


I. Chaucer to Burns. IT. Lyries of the Nine- 
teenth Century. III. Ballads and Romances. 
IV. Dramatic Scenes and Characters. V. Trans 
lations, 


*,.* These books are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent, post free, on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


VERY 


Beautifully Bound | 


and 


Attractive Books. 


A AIT GALLERY By Rev 
chard ton, D.D., hor of “ innustrated 
int Bible Lands, from the Fast,” 
pe co Quarto, beautifally illustrated. Price, 
Cen 


This book will be one of the most ula 
suitable gift-books for a boy or Dr we 
this portrait gallery, is at dg genial and good. 


IN AFTER YEARS. A sequel to “ Throu h the 
Winter,” by the author of “Ont ~~ ome,” 
ete, 12mo, illustrated. Price, $1, 

All who have read “ Through amy ‘Winter ” will 
welcome this book. 


THROUGH THE WINTER SERIES, This 
popular series will consist of “ Through the Bok, 
ter,” “On the Way Home,” and “In After 
Three 12mo books in a box. Price, only Age 


DIDLEYV PUMPS; or. Jone Ellard the 
boy. Fifth editio ised and enla 
Ratchford Starr, . author of “W a Can I 
Do?” (A for professin Christiane} 
I Not ? or, Ways Through a 

elescope,” anc 12m 


The royalty on the sale of this book ig donated b 
the author to the oan Aid Society of Phila. . 


WEE DAVIE. 
Rev. Donald } 
manse. 16mo, cloth. Illustrated. ce, cents, 


NUMBER, WINIFRED PLACE. By 
Agnes , aut f “Gwendoline.” i2mo, 
cloth. pages. Price, $1.25. 


LEA ES FROM THE TREE OF LIFE. New 
edition. A verse of Scripture with words of com- 
ment or illustration for every ( in the year. 
18mo, cloth. Gilt side stamps. 24 249. pp. Price, @ 

cents, 


OUR PICTURE BOOK, 1885, The four large 
pe pers, the Youth’s World, Truth in Life, Illus- 
rated asury of Knowledge, and — Hour, 
(too 1834, in one volume, bound in cloth. Price, 


SUNDAY AY Bg nit 1884. The bound volume 
of Price lar magazine t ready shortly. 
The American 


Sunday-School Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila., 


10 Bible House, New York. 
BABYHOOD | 
BABYHOOD 
BABYH OO D oma ho 


BAB 
BABYHOODing to nursery life. 


BABYHOOD num ntains: “ Baby at Home in 
BABY HOOD Winter,” MARION HARLAND ; “ Adut 
BABY HOOD teration Milk,” by JOHN Bb. IsHaM, 
BLABY HOOD M.D.; “ Increase a Preservation of 
BABYHOOD D Youthful ul Beauty,” by. Henry T. FINCK ; 
BABY HOOD “ nation,” by Leroy M. Yale, 
OOD Departments of “Nu Helps 
a robe 


ete., ete. 
BABYHOO cents 


BOOKS MAKE THE BEST PRESENTS. 
PURCHASERS SHOULD EXAMINE. 


FOR GROWN FOLKS. 


De Amicis’ Holland and Its People. 
The von g 4 Zuyder Zee edition, with etchings, 
$15 anc 


The Land of Rip Van Winkle. By Sear- 


ing, Lauber, and Heinemann. 4tvo, cloth, 3 
plates, $5. 


Nadaillac’s Prehistoric America. Octave, 
with 219 cuts, $5. 


Prose Masterpieces from the Modern 
Essayists, With portraits. 3 vols. $7.50 and 
$3.75. 

Weise’s Discoveries of America. Octavo, 
with curious maps, $4.50. 

The Princess Alice of England. Memoir 
and Correspondence. With portrait. $2.25, 
The Nutshell Series. Comprising Wisdom, 
Philosophy, Sentiment, Epigrams, Proverbs, 


and Wit and Humor. 6 vols., oblong emo, 
cloth, $3; calf, in oaken case, gr. 


Historical Cartoons from Punch. Half 


a Century of Engli-h History. 147 cartoons. 
12mo, $1.25. 


Gindely’s Thirty Years’ War. 2 vols. 
Octav», Illustrated, $4. 


Steven’s Life of Adolphus. 
Octavo, with portrait, $..% 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Plutarch for Boys and Cirls. 
fully illustrated, $3. 


Herodotus for Boys and Girls. Quarto, 
fully illustrated, $3. 


Bayard i Views Afoot. Quarto 
illustrated 


Campbell’s American Girl’s Home Book 
of Work and Play. ‘uarto. 140 crits, $2. 


Herrick’s Wonders of Plant Life. i6mo 
fully illustrated, $1.50. 


Songs and Rhymes for bed Little Ones. 
Edited by Morrison. 870, $1.75 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


*,* Putnam's Holiday Lists oe Good Books for 
Old and Young sent on appiication. 


THECH RISTMAS NUMBER. 


IST. NICHOLAS 


For Young Folks. 


75 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Christmas (December) number, now ready, 
isa grand gift-book for children, and costs 
only 25 cents. Among its stories, poems, 
and sketches are the following : 

The Light that is Felt........ J. G. Whittier. 
A Talk about Painting. ...Anna Lea Merritt. 
With portrait of Lord Tew iyson’s Grandchildren. 
His One Fault............ J. T. Trowbridge. 
Personally Conducted........ F. R. Stockton. 
Menhaden Sketches ... oe Hallock Foote. 
Hare and Tortoise. . - Louisa M. Alcott. 


Quarto, 


ES H. H. Boyesen. 
Visiting Santa Lucy Larcom 
The Hand-organ Man’s Little Girl. .... H. 
The Czarevitch.......... Edna Dean Proctor. 
Davy and the Goblin ........ Charles Carryl. 
Among the Law-makers..... Edmund Alton. 


The Little Unknown .. .Charles T. Congdon. 
in an leeberg. C. F. Holder.. 


If there are children in your home, can you 
s | afford to do without St, NIcuoLas this year? A 
subscription costs only $3.00, and this is a good 
time to begin. Numbers supplied by all dealers 
and 

Tae Century Co,, 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


OUT TO-DAY, 
THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


The New York Fashion Bazar. 


PRICE, 2% CENTS PER COPY. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.50 PER YEAR. 
CONTAINING 


“LOVELY CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES, 


RICH AND BEAUTIFUL COSTUMES FOR 
OPERA, BALLS, AND PARTIES, WOOL 


AND CHILDREN. 


The January number contains — cora 
of a new story, entitled cacement 


PHYLLIS’ PROBAT“ON. 
author of “A Great Mis 


Also the continuation o c 
LESTER’S SECRET. By =ar «-Y CECIL HAY. 
The conclusion o 


A WEEK IN KILLARNEY, By “The Duchess,’ 
t- 


Also the continvation of 
THE BELLE OF BARATOG (A. 
BY MES. LUCY RA’iDALL COMFORT. 
AND 
Sworn to Silence; or, Aline Rodney’s Secret, 
BY MRS. ALEX McVEIGH MILLER. 


THE NEW YORK MONTHLY FASHz10: 
for sale by all newsdealers. It 
for & per single copy. 


postage 
subser| thon per 
York. (Pt water Street, New 
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PLATES OF FASHIONS FOR LAD" Ky, 
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BABYHOOD —that of gatherfng and presenting tg 
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A KANSAS ANNIVERSARY. 


UR churches cannot yet reckon their age by cent- 

uries, as some of the New England churches can, 
so they reckon it by decades. The’oldest church, the 
Plymouth, at Lawrence, eclebrated fts thirtieth birth- 
day October 31, An effort was made to bring together 
as many of the original participants as possible. They 
had received letters from the Rey. S. Y. Lum, the first 
missionary in Kansas, and from an ex-Senator, one of 
the original seven members of the churel). Addresses 
were made by the clerk of the first meeting ; by the 
superintendent of the tirst Sunday-school ; by a member 
of one of the first emigrant aid society companies ; by 
the editor of one of the first Free State papers published ; 
by the Icader of the New Haven Colony, or ‘ Beecher 
Rifle Company.” 

One of these spoke of leaving Boston in August, 1854. 
They were in the Albany station, and just before the 
train left they sang together Whittier’s hyma— 

‘* We cross the prairie as of old 
The fathers crossed the sea.’’ 

Another spoke of the forming of the church, soon 
after they arrived in Lawrence. It was a town of log 
eabins and tents. They bad built a common boarding- 
house by setting up two rows of poles, about twenty 
feet apart, and drawing them together at the top—a sort 
of exaggerated gothic—all roof. 
derstood thatching, cut some of the long prairie grass 
and thatched the sides, which answered both for walls 
and roof. This they called the ‘‘ Pioneer Boarding- 
Hlouse,” and here travelers and new-comers were en- 
tertained, and here religious services were held, and here 
the church was formed—one member holding the candle 
while another kept the records, 

One sneaker told of the difliculties they encountered. 
Often services could not be held ; sometimes the men 
were all under arms ; sometimes they were called out 
in the midst of service ; sometimes they were in prison. 
He told of one man who came to Kansas a non-resist- 
ant. He was always telling them to let the Lord de- 
fend them aud give them victory.. One night he came 
down from his farm to one of their prayer-meetings. 
He arose and said: ‘‘ Brethren, you know how I have 
tried to work for Christ, ever since I edme to Kansas. 
I thought I was converted many years ago ; but I have 
been converted over again on my farm. Last night 
word came thaf I must go and watch at a certain place 
which was threatened by border ruffians. .Fearing I 
had not enough ammunition, I hunted round and found 
an old spoon, and busied myself molding bullets. As 
I thought the matter over, it seemed to me, as I was 
running out those bullets, that I was preparing a ser- 
mon, and working for the Lord. My prayer to him 
was, that when I preached that sermon by firfng those 
bullets, they might every one reach the heart.” This 
brother afterward entered the ministry, and became a 
very effective preacher, as we may well suppose. It 
was of such stuff the early Kansas heroes were made. 

A good deal was said about the struggle to build a 
church, which to this homeless flock soon became a 
necessity. In about two years, by the aid of friends, 
they were able to inclose a good-sized stone church, but 
it was eight years from the organization before the build- 
ing was completed. They occupied ,it as soon as the 
roof was on, and finished it by pieeemeal, as they could 
secure the means. 

The Hon. T. 1). Thacher, now State Printer, but then 
editor of one of the ablest and most outspoken Free 
State papers, spoke of the service this old stone church 
had rendered to tbe Free State causeof Kansas. He said : 
‘*Lawrence was the Mecca of the Free State men of 
Kansas, and every convention they held here was sure 
to go to the oldstone church. That church thus became 
the scene, not only of many a joyous religious occasion, 
but also of many a strikfog event fn our political history. 
I .we)l remember the convention called. immediately after 

ng up of the Lecompton Constitution. The 
call was responded to by earnest men from all parts of 
the Territory, and they gathered in the old church. It 
was one of the most notable gatherings the Free State 
men ever held. Governor Robinson presided ; General 
Lane was Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions. 
The resolutions reported next day pledged the people to 
eternal hostility to the Lecompton Constitution, and 
they were unanimously adopted. After their adaption 
General Schuyler, a fine old gentleman, tall and erect 
in form, with hair as white as the snow, arose and said, 
slowly and solemnly, ‘I move that this Convention 
stand up, and, with uplifted hand, swear that this Con- 
stitution shal! never become the law of this State.’ The 
whole assembly arose and took that oath, and it was that 
which virtually saved Kansas from the imposition of a 
slave constitution. There were many other such con- 
ventions in the crises of our history, and that old church 
became the rallying place of those early Free State men.” 

Professor L. W. Spring, of the State University, who 
was the second pastor of Plymouth Charch, spoke of 
the part borne by home missfonarfes in saving Kansas. 
He said ; ‘‘ There was a strong effort to make Kansas 


An old sailor, who un- 


a free white State, hoping thus to win Southern men to 


} their support. At one convention, attended by men 


from all parts, this wasthe themein discussion. General 
Lane, a man of marvelous power, was thoroughly im- 
bued with this idea of a free white State. As usual, he 
was Chairman of the Committee on Lesolutions, and 
exerted his utmost influence to bring the abolition mem- 
bers of the Committee over to his views. Ife succeeded 
in doing so, with one solitary exception. Ile applied 
all arts of logic and persuasion upon this one man, until 
the night was far spent. That obstinate member was a 
home missionary, and his firmness stood out against the 
persuasion of the most persuasive man Kansas ever 
knew. So, all through those struggles, it was the church, 
and the ministers of the church, who supplied the life 
and strength of our pioneer heroes, and resisted every 
effort to degrade the contlict from one of high principle 
to one of low policy.” 

I cannot better close this sketch than by quoting 
another paragraph of Professor Spring's speech : ‘‘ The 
day now emerges from the night of that dark period. 
The old settlers did not see the beauty and the poetry 
ofit. They heard the harsh, tumultuous sounds, but did 
not catch the music. Not many illustrious men were 
there, but somehow there were men who did their work 
well, and history will give them credit for signal and 
deserved success.” 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


or three years agoa large quantity of rare and 
valuable fossils was found in the Portland quarries. 
It was determined to send them to Yale College for pres- 
ervation in its museum, and they were loaded on a car 
for that purpose. Unfortunately, the car was tem- 
porarily switched off at Windsor, where a fine railroad 
bridge was being built across the Farmington River. [A 
zealous foreman, seeing the car-load of fossils, jumped 
tothe conclusion that it was material for the bridge, and 
used the whole as filling on the top of the bridge. The 
fossils were covered with many loads of trap-rock and 
masonry, and thus the rare “find” of fossils has been 
lost to the scientific world to form part of the solid and 
massive bridge. 


Among the many reminiscences of the late English 
Postmaster-General, Mr. Fawcett, is the following by an 
intimate friend : ‘‘ It was my fortune to accompany him 
on the first real walk he ever took after his blindness had 
been declared incurable. On leaving the house he struck 
out at once with the long, quick stride of his old walk- 
ing era, and stumbled, naturally, almost at the first step. 
One of our party caught him by the arm, and begged 
him to pick his steps more carefully. ‘Leave me alone,’ 
was the reply ; ‘I have got to learn to walk without see- 
ing, and I mean to begin at once ; only tell me when I 
am going off the road.’” 4 


A detective states that one of the best places to find 
criminals is in free reading-rooms and librarics. The 
theory is that it is absolutely necessary for the pro- 
fessional thief to keep posted on the latest criminal 
news from all parts of the country. In Cincinnati 
lately one of Pinkerton’s men noticed for several! 
days a well-known thief reading all the accounts of 
a heavy jewelry robbery. Believing that the man 
had reasons of his own for this, he arrested hii on 
chance, and, supposing that’ there was positive evidence 
against him, the thief confessed at once. 


The Paris monument to Gambetta is described as of 
peculiar design. It represents a quadrangular pyramid, 
with a winged lion on the summit, typifying the people, 
bearing the Revolution in a sitting posture on its back. 
Gambetta is represented standing at the base, calling 
France toarms. A floating figure soars above the group, 
while on tho three other sides are figures emblematical 
of Strength, the Republican Union, and Truth. Ex- 


tracts from tke principal speeches of Gambetta are 


graven on the monument, and four election urns form 
the four angles of the monument. 


An English’ paper says that a young Anerican 
prairie wolf was found, not long since, in Epping 
Forest by a wagoner, who took it for ‘‘ some rum kind 
of a fox.” It seems that three years ago a gentleman 
living near the forést received four of the species from 
some waggish American, and, supposing them to be a 
novel variety of fox, turned them loose in the woods. 
Since then they appear to have bred rapidly, and the 
English sportsman is promised a new pleasure in hunt- 
ing the lowly coyote. 


A novel illustration of the good effects that may be 
hoped for when women share men’s political burdens 
and privileges comes from Raratonga. Queen Makea, 
it is reported, became so incensed at her police for per- 
mitting drunkenness to increase that she appointed in 
their place women of mature age interested in the sup 
pression of the evil, who have shown such ability and 
energy in diseovering and destroying smuggled brandy 
that a decided reformation ‘in the morals of the people 
has followed 


A correspondent from New Orleans writes to a North 
ern paper of the astonishment of early visitors to the 
Exposition, on disembarking from a steamer, to find that 
the sewers are open streams of water at the sides of the 
streets, and running away from the river instead of 
toward it; to see wells built up from the ground, not 


‘dug into it, and to learn that the cemeteries are verita- 


ble *‘ cities of the dead,” the tombe being little houses 


with gables and rvofs, and arranged in avenues and 
squares, 


A man has just been arrested in Mulberry Street, New 
York, who seems to have taken Dickens's ‘‘ Fagin” as 
a model. 
aroused the suspicion of the police, and led to the dis- 
covery that he made a regular business of hiring boys to 
steal, recciving and disposing of the goods himself. Tis 
rooms were filled with all manner of articles, to the 
value of $2,500, mostly such as are exposed before stores 
by shopkeepers. 


Among the questions put to Sir George Sitwell, a very 
young man, and the successful candidate at the recent 
election for Scarborough, was this : ‘‘ Would he be pre- 
pared to support a bill rendering it lawful for a man to 
marry his widow's niece ?” ‘‘ Well,” said Sir George, 
‘“‘T have not yet given the matter serious consideration, 
but—” Here he was interrupted with shouts of laugh- 
ter. 


One of our religious exchanges gives the following 
excellent definition ofa religious crank: “‘ He is a man 
who has by some means got one idea ot the Bible in his 
head, and has no room for another one. In - his 
advocacy of that one idea he tramples under his feet 
ninety and nine others equally important, of whose exist- 
ence he is willfully ignorant.” 


Cardinal Manning, in speaking of the liquor traflic, 
declares : ‘‘ It is mere mockery to ask us to put’down 
drunkenness* by moral and religious means when the 
Legislature facilitates the multiplication of the incite. 
ments to intemperance on every side. You might as 
well call upon me, as a captain of a sinking ship, and 
say, ‘Why don’t you pump the water out?’ when you 
are scuttling the ship in every direction.” 


A story is going about the papers to the effect that we 
are indebted to Pompeii for the canned fruit industry. 
It is said that soon after the excavations had commenced 
a party of Americans found some jars of preserved figs 
in the pantry of a lava-covered house. The contents 
were found to be good, and during the next year fruit- 
canning was introduced into the United Sta 3 


A Boston exchange says that the students in the Ifar- 
vard Annex who take up political economy are girls 
who are to come into the management of large proper- 
ties, and who will, perhaps, have much todo with charity 
organizations, and wish to understand principles that 
will help them to put to its best uses the money which 
may come to them. 


A Southern pastor states that he lately found a con- 
vert kneeling before the medal struck in commemoration 
of the hundreth anniversary of Methodism in this coun- 
try. He has heard that such a peryersion of the object 
is common among the negroes of the South, where the 


medals are held in awe as possessing supernatural quall- 
ties. 


A curious experiment in journalism is that undertaken 
by the ‘‘ Telegram” of this city, which has ceased to 
have an ‘‘ editorial page,” comments being incorporated 
with the news articles. One hardly knows whether or 
not it would be considered a compliment to say that the 
paper was greatly improved by the new plan, 


Here are some popular superstitions connected with 
lightning : That chewing the splinters from a tree struck 
by lightning will cure the toothache ; that such splint- 
ers will not burn ; that the bodies of those killed by 
lightning shock do not become corrupt ; and that no one 
is killed by lightning while asleep. 


The Montreal papers print a sketch of the ice castle to 
be erected for this winter's carnival. It is of handsome 
architectural design, much more imposing and elaborate 
than its predecessors. It is to be built of 12,000 blocks 
of ice, is 160, feet in its greatest length, and the main 
tower will be 100 feet high. 


The largest cattle ranch in the country has just been 
sold for six gnd a half million dollars to a New York 
Land and Investment Company. ‘It is that owned by 
Richard King, of Texas, comprising 800,000 acres ef 
land under fence, on which are some 200,000 head of 
cattle, sheep, and horses. 


The Oxford Press, it is claimed, uses paper enough 
each year in printing Bibles to form a band nearly nine 
inches wide around the earth. 


A cojored man in Boston bears the name Yale College, 


oe former owner having been a graduate of that insti. 
on, 


The number of boys that frequented his place 
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yclopedia (just out). 


Dec. 18, 1884. 


THE CHRISTi:AN UNION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Unparalleled Offer. 


THE BEST YOU EVER HAD, 
A $4.00 PERIODICAL FOR $1.50. 


100,000 Cyclopedias 
Given Away. 


NO SURPRISE! 


THE GOVERNMENT INDORSES 


The American Agricultarist 


FROM THE TENTH CENSUS, VOL. 8, JUST PUBLISHED. 


“The American Agriculturist is especially worthy 
of mention, because of the remarkable success that 
has attended the unique and untiring efforts of its 
proprietors to increase and extend its circulation. 
Its contents are duplicated every month for a Ger 
man edition, which also circulates widely.” 

This Tribute is a pleasing incident in the marvel. 


ous nearly 

HALF A CENTURY 
eareer of this recognized leading Agricultural Jour- 
nal of the world. 


What it is To-Day. 


Six months ago the American Aogriculturist 
entered upon a new career of prosperity, and t»- 
day it is far superior to any similar periodical ever 
produced in this or any other country. Richer in 
editorial strength; richer in eogravings; printed on 
finer paper, and presenting in every issue 100 col- 
of original mitter from the ablest 
writers, llustrations. Dr. 

quarter of a the 
editor in-chief of the American Agriculturist,Jo 


Agricuiturtist what itis to-day, are still at their 


WHAT! FREE??? 


ages and over 
1,000 Engravings. Strongly bound 1n cloth, 
black and gold. 
‘This entirely new volume is a remarkable store- 


house and book of reference for every department 
of human knowledge, including an Agricultural 
Supplement by vr. Thurber. 

(From The Christian Union, N. Y.) 

“The ‘American culturist’ is to be congratu- 
lated on the evident signs of progress and prosperity 
which are fuund in its pages. It represents the best 
experimental and writing talentin the line of Agri- 
culture in this country, and shows in all its depart- 
m-nts tireless energy.” 

Send six cents [stamps] for mailing you specimen 
copy American Agriculturist, an elegant forty- 
page Premium List, with 200 Itllustrations, 
and specimen pages of our Family Cyclopedia. 
‘ anvassers wanted everywhere. Address 


PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
DAVID W, JUDD, Pres't SAM’L BURNHAM, Sec. 
751 Broadway. New York. 


For the Holidays and the Sunday-School. 


The Fairy of the Moonbeam; 


or, Karl’s Queer Stories. 


By MRS. E, T. CORBETT. 


A story of a boy who thought his lessons were 
stupid and tiresome until a quecr little: 1d wo~™an 
— off of a moonbeam and made them read like 

airy sturies. Paper, & cents; yu cents. 


Rustic Rhymes and Ballads. 


By MRS. E. T. CORBETT. 


Many of these delightful ballads have a ared in 
the periodics! press, and have been copied largely in 
this country and England, with and without credit 
to the author. While they have a peculiar charm 
for the young in their simple pathos and quaint 
bumor, will also touch the heart strings of those of 
older growth. Paper, cents. Boards, 75 cents. 


By mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


HOWARD CHALLEN, Publisher, 


744 Broadway, New York. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 


rw The Wonderful Christmas Number Now Ready! 


WIDE AWAKE, 


ONLY $3.00 A YEAR. 


FRONTISPIECE IN COLORS, 
Made by L. Prang & Co., from water-color by Ltin- 


gren. 

WONDERFUL CHRISTMASES OF OLD, 

Ry H. Butterworth ; 10 historic pictures by Ltingren. 
CHILD-LIFE IN VENICE, 

Two articles ; 2) drawings by Joseph Pennell 
STRONG SERIALS: 
vine...Charles Egbe 

| Am the Middies Set Up Shop. 

’ Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
The Bubbling Teapot....Lizzie Ww. Champney. 
MONtY PRIZES: 

16 cash prizes, in 4 series, open to all subscribers. 
FULL PRO-PECTUSES 

Of Five Popular Magazines sent on application. 

WIDE AWAKE, $3.00 | 
BABYLAND, 50Oc. 

iil Our Little Men & Women, $1. 
THE PANSY, $1.00 

PUBLISHERS, | Chautauqua Journal, /5c 


ADDRESS 


i 
| 


NEW BOOKS 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


The Red Wall Flower. A TALE. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Wide, Wide 
World.’”’ 12mo. - - $1 75 
The Shoes of Peace. By Anna B. 
Warner. - - - 75 
Shadows. Scenes and Incidents in 
the Life of an Old Armchair, by the 
Author of ‘ Christie’s Old Organ,”’ 


ete. - - - 1 00 
Bible Promises. Sermons to Chil. 

dren. By the Rev. RicHarD NEwTon, 

D.D. - - - 12 
The Children’s Summer. 

B. BaNkKs. - 1 25 
The Epistle to the Hebrews Ex- 

plained. By Rev. SamvueEt T. Low- 

KIE, D.D. 8vo. - 3 00 
Life in the Eagle’s Nest. By A.L. 

O. E. - - - 1 00 
Henry’s Commentary on the 

Bible. 3 vols. 4to, cloth. 10 00 


Another edition, large type, 5 vols., 4to, 
cloth. 15 00 
Still another edition, 9 vols., 8vo, cloth. 20 0U 
Persons desiring to purchase this Commen- 
tary, by sending us their address, can have a 
circular forwarded free, giving specimen 
pages from each of these editions. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*.* Any of the above, except Henry’s Com- 
mony! | sent by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


Send for our Holiday Catalogue. 


An Independent Newspaper of 
Democratic Principles, but not Con- 
trolled by any Set of Politicians or 
Manipulators; Devoted to Collect- 
ingand Puolishing-all the News of 
the Day in the most Interesting 
Shape and with the greatest possi- 
ble Promptness, Accuracy and Im- 
partiality; and to the Promotion of 
Democratic Ideas and Policy in the 
affairs of Government, Society and 


Industry. 

Rates, by Mail, Postpaid: 
BAILY, por Your: => 
DAILY, per Month - - - - - 50 


SUNDAY, per Year - - - - - 100 
DAILY and SUNDAY per Year - 7 00 
WEEKLY. per Year - - - - 100 


iddress, THE SUN, New York City. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 


The Divine Origin of Christianity 
Indicated by its Historical Effects. 


By the Rev. RICHARD S. STORRS, LL.D. 


A series of ten Lectures originally delivere: 
before the students of the Union Theologica! 
Seminary, New York, and subsequently before 
the Lowell Institute, Boston. Carefully revised 
by the author, who has added in the form of an 
appendix more than 200 pages of notes, consist- 
ing largely of quotations in extenso from a 
number of authors, both ancient and modern, in 
illustration and support of the statements and 
arguments advan in the text. 


Fully indexed. 8vo. 672 pp. Cloth. $3.50. 


900 BROADWAY, Cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Sent by mail, prepa.d, on receipt of price 


Get the Best! 


Is it wise, in order to save 
a trifle, to give your children 
cheap papers, with poor pict- 
ures and matter ? 

Send for samples of our pa- 
pers, and compare them. 


CHILD’S PAPER, monthly, $12 a 100. 


MORNING LIGHT, monthly, $12 a 100. 
APPLES OF COLD, weekly, $35 a 100. 


America Tract society, 


D, LOTHROP & CO., Boston, Mass., U. 8. a.! 150 Nassau St., New York, 


charming binding.”-—[Rev. Howarp Cros 


“* Tt seems to me very near the perfection of a 
hymn and tune book. Its judicious selection 
accompanied with the merits of clear type, both or 
letterpress and music, valuable indexes, and 


BY, D.D., New York. 


LAUDES DOMINI, 


4A SELECTION OF 
SPIRITUAL SONGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Dr. Robinson’s latest church music book. 


‘* This collection must prove an advance on 
anything yet published in meeting the taste and 
wants of many of our congregations.’’—[N. Y. 
EVANGELIST. 


Churches contemplating the adoption of a 
new hymn and tune book should not fail to 
examine both ‘‘ Laudes Domini’”’ and ‘ Spir- 
itual Songs for Church and Choir,’’ the two 
leading books of to-day (both by Dr. Robin- 
son). They differ in some important respects. 
We publish these, and also the best hymn 
books forthe prayer-meeting and the Sunday- 
school, and selections for responsive read- 
ings, etc. We are glad to send further 
informationtoinquirers. THe Century Co., 
33 East 17th St., New York. 


Christmas and New Year’s 
MUSIC BOOKS. 


Four-Hand Treasure. Just out. Collection of 
the best Plano Duets, by famous composers ; gen«r- 
ally quite easy, and a good and bongs Seseaym book 
for all homes where there are two plano players. 


Minstrel Songs, Old and New. tmmensety 
»opular. All the best Minstrel, Plantation, and Ju- 
sllee Songs. 

Musical Favorite. ] 

Gems of Strauss. ' Piano Music. 


Gems of the Dance. 

Gems of English Song. ) 

Beauties of Sacred Song. > 

Franz’s Album of Songs. ) 
The above eight books are untform in binding ; 


each oentains 2 to 2W sheet music size 8 
each costs in Boards @2, Cloth @2.50, Gite. 
Students’ Life inSong. $1.50. 

Rhymes and Tunes. Bds. $1.25, Cl $1.50, Gilt $?. 
Norway Music Album, “ 


Also, 20 Vols. of Musical Literature, attractive, well 
bound, and interesting, among which are Ritter’s 
Student's History of Music. $2.5), and the Lives 
of the various Great Masters of Music. 


Also, many Christmas Carols. 
Send for lists. Any book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


XMAS MUSIC! 


Our issues for 1884 are declared to be 
even better than those that have been 
so popularin previous years. Examine 
them. 
Star of Promise. 
LowRY. 16 pages. 

per 100; 5 cts. each by mail. 


St. Nicholas’ Visit 7° “Xhumorous 
songs and recitations, by W. H. DoaxR, 


& 
820 per 100; 25 cts. each by mail. 
Carol h 
Annual No. 15. 
@3 per 100; 4 cts. each by mail. 
One of each of above sent on receipt of 30 cts. 


Vocal Music. 


Anthems, Carols, Services, Cantatas, for Christ. 
mas. A full catalogue sent on request. 


3IGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St.,New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


LEGGAT BROS., 
CHEAPEST 
BOOK STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
20,272 MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH BOOKS 
AT CE. 
56,672 GORGEOUS JUVENILE BOOKS 
AT YOUR PRICE. 
63,4;2 ALBUMS, PRAYER-BOOKS, BIBLES, &c., 
AT ANY PRICE. 
53,482 BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
10C 35 


GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 
81 CHAMBERS ST., 
THIRD DOOR WEST OF CITY HALL FARK. 


THE A Mv ERICAN 
kinds of eat Specimens 
Teachers and Scholars, { sent free on application. 
SCHOOL UNION 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. |] 10 Bible House, N. Y. 


Oriental Carpets and Rugs. 


1,000 DAGHESTAN RUGS, 
4) PERSIAN RUGS, 
3) TURKISH CARPETS, 
%00 PERSIAN CARPETS, 
16 INDIA CARPETS, 
SU) ANTIQUE RUGS AND CARPETS, 
AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


Every Week in the Year. 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 


‘For Young People and the Family. 


Send $1.75 for a year’s subscription, 
and receive the numbers fre~ to January 
ist, 1885, and a full year’s subscription 
Specimen copies and 


from that date. 
Announcement free. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place. 


a 


CARDS 
AND 
CALENDARS. 


ORIGINAL, ARTISTIC, UNSURPASSED, 


For Sale by all Deaiers. 


ror / 


= 
— 


The Best and CHEAPEST JiListTKATED MONTHLY. 
Sketches, Short and Continued Stories, Household 
Department, &c. Price $1.50 per year,75c. 6 months 
Special $5O0cash offer tothe reones stend- 
ing the three largest lists of enbscr bers by March 
ist, 1885. $25 to first, 815 to second, $10 
tothird. All letters poet-marked before Merch 
Ist, 1885, will be included. Send 10c. for epecimen 
copy and Preminm List containing description of 
our especial $50.00 offer and a large assortment of 
Elegant Gifts which you may obtain Free. 
Remember our special $50.00 offer does not inter- 
fere with the regular premiums, Lut is an addi- 
tional special offer. 


Address LEISURE HOURS, 
87 to 95 CAMPBELL ST., Kauway, N 


ICTORIAL NEW TESTAMENT 
NEW REVISION,—Witnh NOTES BY 
Rev.J & C. ABBOTT, D.D, LL. 
Rev. JACOB ABBOTT, D.D 
Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D 


| LLUSTBATED NEW TESTAMENT 


KING JAMES’ VERSION,—WITH NOTES BY 
Rev. JOHN 8 C. ABBOTT. D 


vy. JACOB ABBOTT, D_D. 
Agents Wanted—Onatfit Free,and all Freight Paid. 
Address H. & GOODSPEED & Co., 


New Yore or CHIcaao, 


Joseph Wild & Co., 


ll and 13 THOMAS NEAR,BROADWAY. 


BARNES’ 


Patent Foot and Steam 
Power Machinery. (om 
outfits for Aciual 

orkshop Business, Lathes 
for Wood or Metal. Circnlar 


desired. Descriptive Cata- 
on and Price List ree. 


ARN 
Rockford, 


Boston, Mass. 


. 


am 
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Harris, Byron D Halsted, Col, M C. Weld, and An- é ry = WN YOR 
drew 8. Fuller, the other long-time Editors, together <\ > 
other writers who have made the American 
- 
Every subscriber, whose subscription is immedi- 
ately forwarded us with the price, $1 year, 
and 15 cents extra for postage on Cyclope#dia—mak- 
ing $1.65 in all—will receive the American Agricult- | : 
urist for Dec., 1884, and all of 1885, and will be pre- | * 
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4 Se. 344 Buby St. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE Vol. 80, No. 25. _ 


A TOY THAT TEACHES. 


The most sensible Holiday Giftof 
the season. The Little Perfection 


Toy Type-Writer. 


610 


a TH Englishman (George Manville Fenn), and one 
a Pusisnens Dex FOr the Holidays. 


James Pyle’s Pearline, for all uses in the; —----- -- —- 


Sixty dollars will give a Christmas present | February n+ xt. At a recent meeting of the trustees PRICES. G O O D N E W s : 
) ofa home in the country to three homeless of Bishop Taylor’s transit and building fund, three of . j 
them gave the round sum of $12,400 for these bulld- RETAILING TO LADIES ! - 3 


pleasures and not many friends. The 
children of the poor, the homeless little ones, 
sleeping beneath stairways or in boxes and 
barges, shivering in the winter’s cold, breast- 
ing the storm and snow with bare feet and 
thin, ragged garments, or huddled in cellars 
aud attics, with barely a crust of bread for the 
Christmas feast, appeal to all the humane 
and kind-hearted, of whatever nation or sect, 
for aid and sympathy. The Children’s Aid 
Society of New York has for more than thirty 
years been caring for this unfortunate class 
of poor children, teaching, training to useful 
labor, sheltering, feeding, and clothing them, 
and preparing them for good homes, and to 
be useful citizens. Who will help? Who 


will spend a happier Christmas by thinking | New York,” forwarding memorandum of what they oe RETAILING If not satisfactory oo trial, momey re- 
that he has placed homeless little ones in kind | send to Richard Grant, 181 Hudson Street. Photogr aph AT funded. Agents wanted. 
RAYYOR & STEWART, 


homes ? Who will give food and clothing 
and shoes to the shivering and hungry ? 


boys or girls. One hundred dollars will 
rrovide hot dinners for a month for 160 
children. Fifty dollars will put shoes on the 
bare feet of forty little ones. 


cases of rheumatism. This is abundant reason 
for belief that it will cure you. Try it. 


“WOMAN'S WORK.” 
A journal devoted to money-making employments 
for women. Practical, Helpfal, Interesting. 


Sold by newsdealers. Subscription, 6O cents a aes. 
“ Woman's Work,” 355 Gates Av enue, Brooklyn, N a 


William Taylor and Africa. 


About 40 of his missionary workers sail the 22d of 
January, prox. A friend has just given $1,0W0 toward 
the purchase of mission property at St. Paul de 
Loanda, their port of entry. Others wishing to add 
tothis fund may send it direct to Bishop Taylor, or 
to Richard Grant, 1si Hudson Street, New York. 

Any one wishing to contribute building material 
or breadstuffs in bulk. from a tin of crackers toa 
barrel of flour, may address it : “ For Wm. Taylor's 
African Expedition, per James Scott, 239 West Street, 


The Self-Supporting Missionsof South America 
are flourishing. Thecollege at Coquimbo has been 
completed ; one in Concepcion to be commenced in 


pur purposes. 


~ USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING 
Holiday 


reference a 


RENC H & CHOATE 
Stationers, 
| 4Bond St., New York. 


ue 100 TO 500 BOOKS 


REVOLVING 
BO OK-CASES, cuoare 


4 Bond Street. 
JUsT THE THING 


DEK. 


cot q AGE to please the children. 
BLACK BOARD, FRENCH & CHOATE 


4 Bond Street. 


WHOLESALE 


ALBUMS. | 


CHRISTMAS 
CARDS. 40 PER CENT. 


DISCOUNT. 


--- 
| 
_ oo New York, TuuRspar, DECEMBER 18, 1884. | Aifchen,as well asthe Laundry, in place of soap, H ANGING ~ | gas the thing for Sit- Thousands of them sold. Willdo 
is fast growing infavor. Be sure and take Mend Type.we 
trong. Handsome, 
CHRISTMAS APPEAL FOR POOR | of the dangerous imitations having the ‘Brim full ot run for Girlsand woys, 
‘S CHILDREN same outward appearance, or with similar! B()()K - SHELVES. FRENCH & CHOATE And worthatonofcommontoce | 
sounding names. Nothing answers like 4 Bond St., New York. Sent for: Address 
Vri 
The day of good-will among men ” ought | Pearline. Stands firmly. Holds "Rew 
‘a to bea happy day to those who have few| Hood's Sarsaparilla has cured thousands of i} | ( T | ) N A R book open or shut. 


MAY'S NEW DEAL LAMP. 


greatest improvement in this kind of lamp. 
the manufacturer having been connecte 
with others has get by their errors 


toany address for until introduced 


3¢ Barclay Street, New York 


‘offees, and secure a beauti- 


Burns ordinary kerosene, like, but better 
than gas. No odor, sinoke, or glassware. 
Cannot Explode. This is the latest an! 


Price $5.00. express one prepaic! 


inducements ever of. 
fered, Now's your time to get po 
orders forourcelebruated Teac 


ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Ter Set, or Handsome Decorated 


The great depression of business this sea- Present Set, or Gold Band Mosa 
son has thrown large numbers of poor peo- THY 0 arthe ulars address 
ple out of work, and will make the winter a Amateur Other goods in our line at equally low PIR GREAT AMERICAN TRA ©0 , | 
= Photographic prices. 


C. L. BRACE, Secretary, 
Children’s Aid Society, 
Station D, 19 East Fourth Street, N. Y. 
December, 1884. 
Gifts of provisions and clothing may be 


hard one. 


$13.90. Small 
one $10, com 
plete. 

Simple Book 
of Instruction 


FRENGH & CHOATE, 


4 Bond St., New York. 


STEAM COOKED CEREALS. 


ho in the Wor'd, for 
Old and Young. 


A. B.O.WHITE OATS. A. B.C.WHITE WHEAT. 


sent to the Central Office, No 19 East Fourth t ws 
A. B. C. Barley Food. A. B.C. Matze. 
Fork City, HUTCHINSON. THE HITCHCOCK LAMP. Selected grain, all bulla, 
if the address be forwarded. Photographic Outfits and Supplies, — cockle, | 
’ on ns of money m ae Best Kerosene Light. All metal. ed. CRU SHED, STEAM C zs 4 
either of the undersigned. If in checks or odor. Non-explosive. Cleanly. Prepared, as wanted, for the i | 
post-office orders, may be payableto GEORGE Breakfast table, in ten minutes. Saving 
S. Cog, Treasurer. Superior for reading and sewing. Money. Saving fuel. Saving 
If not found at the stores, we will send time. Saving waste. Savin 
Wa. A. Boots, President, one, for 85.50. Cereals alth. Easy to divest, beiny | 
in premiums will be distributed to the three perscus anufactu alread thoro 
20 Nassau Street, who secure th the three largest lists of subscribe ‘rs to HITCHCOCK LAMP CO SD ae and dried een are } 
GEORGE 8. Cor, Treasurer New York. the Musical HERALD for the coming year,namely;: $25 eS 1873.) Watertown, N. Y. Ask for A. B. C. on! ) 
to the one who forwards wits the cash the largest KR. P. FLOWER, t. only. (Registered Trade-Mark.) 
American Exchange National Bank, number of new subscribe ; $15 the one RCHCOCK lor sale by al! Grocers. THE CERFALS Co. 
128 Broadway, New York. Ae he the second largest number =a Send for circulars, 83 MURRAY ST.. NEW YORK 7 
> . l t number. As all who enter the contest ‘ 
— OF THE YEAR. wis the prizes, but that all nage some 1 Per | Cent. Net. CH 
There were during the past year, in our six ur ahs wneud des ot eS tae Loans negotiated on improved farm loans, at URCH EQU IP MEN T. ‘ 
Lodging Houses, 12,835 different boys and | who secure four new subscribers, we will. send the personel oP t 
girls; 275,730 meals and 212,819 lodgings Sree the erty. security ample, to net tucelve (1 2) per cent “SUIT 
. nterest collected and remitted without excha 
were supplied. In the twenty-one day and Taxes paid for nou residents, C ‘ollections. made, 
fourteen eveningschools were 11,866 children, | Canvassers should send in the names as fast as etc. | ‘tone. $62. ; 
who were taught and partly fed and clothed, che Fall “particulars, with sam ra. S M I I H, 63 
i 5 es for distribution, wil forwarded to an 
754,490 meals being supplied ; 3,459 were sent | Pile che or application Successor to the RED RIVER LOAN & TRUST CO., = 
to homes, mainly in the West; 2,241 were to the MUSICAL HeRaLD Company, Franklin Square, Al SMALL 
aided with food, medicine, etc., through the ee ORTGAGES. Only the most desirable loans. Ab- | . & CU., ; 
‘* Sick Children’s Mission ;”’ 4,152 children en- DIED Kaneas-Mis Wyandotte, Ken. 
joyed the benefits of the ‘‘ Summer Home”’ “Embossed B ” . 
at Bath, L. I. (averaging about 300 per week); Entered into rest, at Duncan City, Mich., ARDS with | Beauties, 
1,123 mothers and sick infants were sent to| onthe 9th of December, THOMpsoN SMITH, the The 
the ‘‘ Health Home”? on Coney Island ; 535] Sr., aged seventy-six years, one month, and the amaning gome of Nine Per ‘ay Morris,” the merrs Ch h 
ox n or each 
girls have been instructed in the use of sew- | twenty-eight days. i L.st, Sample Book and our Great urc 
ing-machine in the Girls’ Lodging-House and post paid, 18c., in U. 8. Card the. 
in the Industrial Schools ; $9,590.45 have been LEA ADING | SCHOOLS. Ches eapest and’ the Mest Li ight knows 
deposited in the Penny Savings Banks. | ———— na: an Elegant 45 pace arjors, Ban . Offices, Picture Gallere 
un t b . 168, eatres, Depots, ete, 
Total number under charge of the Society DEST TE ACHER AMERICAN | gantdesigns, Send size seem, 
during the year, 34 373. and and Price List and Agent’s Canvassing Outfit te ch: rehes and thet iberal dissouns 
provided fer Families, Schodis, and Colleges. alltor15¢e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. Post 
In thirty years’ successful experience the Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions A MONTH 4 board for 3 live Young . t 
manufacture of 150,000 instruments, the Mason Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. $6 Menor Ladies, in each county, Address P, CHURCH Fis RNITURE e 
W. ZIEGLER & CO., Philadelphia. 
& Ilamlin Company have accumulated facilities School Property rented and sold. € 
for manufacture without which they could School and Kindergarten Material, ete. rece six cents for postage, Pulpits, Communion Tebice, ¢2. f 
.either produce as geod organs as they now J. W. SCHERMERHORN & ©O., a coatly "bo; xo Bend for Han4-Book, fro, } 
make, nor with as great economy. Said an ex- | AMERICAN SCHOOL INeTITUTE,7 East 14th St..New York. either to more J. & R. 
perienced manufacturer in witnessing the oper- Fortunes await absolutely sure 
a'ion of a single machine in their factory re- Toons ones eddreas TRUE & Oo.. Auguata, Carmina 
cently: “*One boy with that machine does as Main St., Buffalo . Young Men and bh 
w pared for BUSINESS at home. Book. ME 
much as ten skilled workmen could do without ferme, Penmanship, Shorthand, REMINGTON STANDARD TYP E-WRITER. 
it does i hat.” tactically taught by mail. Send two stamps ‘kd, 4 
it,and does it better at that. MPH Ler. for Churches. le, etc.: also it 
These accumulated facilities, including expe- Chimesand Peals. For more than half d 
rienced and skilled workmen, are the secret of IN How to noted for superiority over 
their producing organs which are unquestiona- formation malied tree. address 
bly the best, yet can be at prices which are McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
Ober 0., of 
little more than those of the poorest.—[Boston sexes Bd Belle 
Traveler. CT 1 at the Ulo wks, etc, Churches, te 
THINK OF IT !—Is it worth while, we ask, coat, rae sen tres. “Address 
i . | ences; elective studies ; year. Cal HANE timore, M4. a 
to have the little pleasure we would other endars sent free by J. as i! Marsu, Sec’y. The o importan nt ‘improvements just added double Pp 
wise enjoy marred by an unpleasant if not ae | ¢-<Uniier the Col the value of | the machine, and greatly increase the BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, a 
dangerous cough, when a single 25-cent bot- | managernen nich maintains over all ec~apetitors. _ Hs of Pure Copper and Tin for 
tle of that just! ular remedy. Med WYCHOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sc. Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, POLLY 
i; ys Piano, Organ, 281 and 25 roadway, WAHRANTED. cont le 
Porter's Cough Balsam, will effect a cure? It instruments, CPT ] I lL. mdway, New York. VANOUZEN & T!FT, Cincinatti GQ 
is safeand pleasant. Al! Druggists sell it. Pirector. 
| e «ndel, Proprietors, New OCKLAND COLLEGE. For Pleasure 
a 1 & Hendel, P Exo, York R Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. WAN’ TS AN OPTICAL WONDE and business se 
ity. A high grade and successful school for both | Lanterns ate 
The resources of The Youth’s Compan- | ,,Musie and Art specialties. Moderate rates.| For Sale.—A full set of Dickens, 15 vols. By 
are international in the fullest sense. | or Catalogue. WwW. RANNISTER. illustrated, brown cloth binding, for $7.50; cost for every O 
Of the eight serials which it will publish dur- \ FEMALE SEMINARY. polly 
1885, four are by Americans(Trowbridge, perm will commence January 7. Addres | Mrs. D., 433 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. carta 
Stockton, Fawcett, and Stephens), one is by Miss A. E STANTON, Principal. s Wow Wark delights and 
(Alphonse Daudet), one by a LADIES OF FANCY WORK, i5e. Circu-| ried lady. lterary work. en b “ 
Scotch Woman (Mrs. Oliphant), one by an . free. J. F. Ingatis, Lynn, Mass | reader Address Boston P. O., Mrs..C. L. A. AKBACH ORGAN Co, (AT ALOG FREE ™ 


| Saas A TEAM WASHER! 
—s m it will pay any inveiligent man or woman 
| | “piv 8 seeki ne profitable em ployment to write 
for Illustrated Circular and terms of 
tAgency for this Celebrated Washer 
6eting with such wonderful suc 
i) 
| 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Dec. 18, 1884. 


A LONGER LEASE OF LIFE. 
A statistician in life insurance matters 
has been summing up the latest conclusions 
as to the duration of life, with the follow- 


ing results : 

Compared with the period 1838-1854 
(the earliest for which there are trust- 
worthy records), the average of.a man’s 
life is now 41.9 years instead of 39.9, and 
of a woman’s 45.3 instead of 41.9 years— 
an addition of eight per cent. to the female 
life and five per cent. to the male. Of 
each thousand males born at the present 
day, forty-four more will attain the age 
of thirty-five than used to be the case pre- 
vious to 1871. For the whole of life the 
estimate now is that of one thousand 
persons (one-half males and one-half 
females) 35 survive at the age of forty- 
five, 26 at fifty five, 9 at sixty-five, 3 at 
seventy five, and 1 at eighty-five. To put 
the case in another way, every thousand 
persons born since 1870 will live about 
2,700 years longer than before. In other 
words, the life of a thousand persons is 
now equal in duration to that of 1,070 
persons previously ; and 1,000 births will 
now keep up the growth of our popu- 
lation as well as 1,070 births used to do. 
This is equivalent in result to an increase 
of our populaticn, and in the best form, 
viz., not by more births but by fewer 
deaths, which means fewer maladies and 
better health. What is more, nearly 70 
per cent. of thisincrease of life takes place 
(or is lived) in the ‘‘useful period ”’— 
namely, between the agesof twenty and 
sixty. Thus, of the 2,700 additional years 
lived by each thous:nd of our population 
70 per cent., or 1,890 years, will be a 
direct addition to the working power of 
our people. 


LIFE IN SIAM. 


In 1841 a young man, named Jno. H. Chandler, 
felt it to be his duty to go to Burmah, and join 
in the work of Baptist missions in that country. 
The name of Chandler is an honored one in the 
litereture and laborof the Baptist Chureh ; and 
on this gentleman and his accomplished wife 
has fallen a just share of the honor which fol- 
lows devoted toil. Mr. Chandler at first went 
wnly as a lay missionary. but subsequently en- 
tered the ministry as a regularly ordained cler- 
gyman. He brought tothe work the skill ofa 
mechanical engineer, and a thorough mastery of 
the arts of printing and type-founding. He was 
soon transferred to Siam, and made his home at 
Bangkok, the capital of the kingdom. Here his 
ready facility for es the language made 
him both useful and busy. He wrote several 
religious and scientific works in Siamese, and 
rendered himself valuable to the king and his 
court as translator of important documents. His 
wife, formerly Miss Crossman, of Utica, N. Y., 
made herself eminently useful in connection 
with the work of the mission. Both in Burmah 
aud Siam she was at the head of schools for the 
natives, and in later years she had at Bangkok 
a -chool for the children of the nobies and 
princes. 

One of the almost inevitable results of mission 
work is the breaking down of the healthof those 
engaged init. And this is especially the case in 
such a debilitating climate as that of Siam. 
This breaking down generally comes after a 
short term of service. The Rev. Mr. Chandler 
and his wife were no exceptions, in this respect, 
to the ordinary lot of missionaries. Their labors 
had been arduous and various. Mr. Chandler 
had served with the Foreign Missionary Society 
till 1856. Then he was occupied with various 
evangelical and literary duties until, in 1859, he 
became U.S Consul at Bangkok. He was also 
tutor to the present King of Siam, whose full 
name is Obra Bard Somdech Paramindar Maha 
Chulalongkorn Chub Chi Chow Chow Yuhua. 
The official title of this monarch Is simply ** Chu- 
lalongkorn.”’ 

The undermining of Mr. Chandler's health 
went on gradually for years. unt'l, in 1872, he 
entirely broke down. In Bangkok he received 
medical treatment, and also on bis way to this 
country and back again in 1876. But the effect 
of all this was rather to patch up than to cure. 
It was not until Is80 that he and his wife began 
to experience substantial relief. But we will let 
them tell their own story, which will be found 
exceedingly interesting. Recently a correspond- 
ent of one of our daily papers visited them at 
their home in Camden, N. J , at which place they. 
have been residing since their return from Siam. 
He found them hearty and cheerful people. con- 
siderably past middle life, and giving no indica- 
tion, either in appearauce or manner, of ever 
baving been miserable invalids. 

The Kev. Mr. Chandler, conversing freely about 
his experience, said, substantially : 

* Aiter coming to this country in 1876, I re- 
turned to Siam with somewhat improved health, 
intending to stay six years. Such was my con- 


dition, however, and that of my wife, that we/| 


were compelled to return in three. 
plete wreck. My lung weakness was so great that 
Jor months at atime I could not write or read. The 
nerves of my stomach were totally demoralized. My 
food would not digest. I had to lay aside all my 
teaching and missionary labor. I required an at- 
tendant all the time, and was unable lo do either 
mental or physical work. My sleep was broken 
and usatisfactory. I was alsu troubled with 
palpitation of the heart, with diabetes, and with 
an obstinate catarrh of ten years’ standing. Al/o- 
gether, I was a very, very sick man. 

‘While thus a sufferer, the Rev. Dr. MacFar- 


‘land, a Presbyterian missionary at Bangkok, 


called my attention to *Compvuund Oxygen.’ He 
had tried it for indigestion and generai debility, 

and h d found it very beneticial. 
** While | was on my way home, 1 found my- 
self in a very critical condition, and almost 
ave up the hope of recovering health. On reach- 
ng Philadelphia, I consulted Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, and at once began the use of Compound 
Oxygen. Jt acted like ucharm. Very soon 1 ielt 
signs of returning strength. In the matter of 
diabetes, the relief was particularly noticeable, 
Improvement went on gradually, but surdy. J be- 
came so that I could eat with regularity and really 
enjoy my food. In time my dd symptoms wrelch- 

and weariness passed away, and J. 


4.8 
again.” 


wasacom-’ 


‘*To what extent are you able to perform such 
labors as vou formerly could?’ was asked. 

‘You may judge of my some and health 
when I tell you that I was with the Siamese Em- 
bassy in New York and Washington a few 
months ago, traveling with them and going about 
as freely and energetically as any of them. 
Compound Oxygen has so recruited my system 
that the unusual exercise of travel had no un- 
pleasant effect on me; nor was lin any respect the 
worse for my journey. I think Tam now able to en- 
or addmost as severe labor as at any period of my 
ife.’ 

oe Chandler, who seemed to be in excellent 
health, then cheerfully gave her experience. She 
said in substance : 

‘From my — girlhood | had been ambi- 
tious to attain the highest degree of knowledge 
and of usefulness. I wanted to so as a mission- 
ary to some heathen country, and I labored to 
be prepared forit. My gift forthe acquisition of 
languages proved of great service to me. First 
I assisted in a missionary school in Burmah; 
then I taught schools of the native Siamese; I 
had, among others, the brother of the present 
king underfiny care and anurmber of the children 
of the nobiity, to whom I taught the English lan- 
guage. lalso did muchtransilating. So arduous 
were my labors that my health, which had for 
some time been failing, broke down in 1873. I 
had been of buoyant spirit, but my nerves were 
+rhausted, and I sank down. Vitality gave out. 
Endurance failed. Lgave upall my work Iwas 
80 low that on arriving in this country in 1876 no 
physician would give meany encouragement. When 
!returned to Siam it was with only partially 
restored health. J broke down again, and for 
months was absolutely helpless. Iwas _ nervous toa 
Srightful extent, and, in spite of the most earnest 
endeavors, could not obtain satisfactory sleep 
We could not see our way clear to leave Bang- 
kok until 1880. When I began to pack, 1 was 
afraid 1 could not go through such a heavy 
undertaking. In tte midst of this terrible state 
of depression and dejection Dr. MacFarland 
handed my husband one of the ‘Starkey & Palen’ 
books about Compound Oxygen. It seemed to 
me that this must bea beneficial remedy. On 
the homeward voyage l improved a little. 

**On arriving here I at once sought Starkey & 
Palen, procured a ome treatment and faithfully 
followed the directions. Has it done me good? 
Look at menow. Jam restored to my old good 
health. Therecould huve been no severer lest thas 
in my case.”” 

In concluding a very pleasant conversation the 
Rev. Mr. Chandler and his excellent lady both 
remarked that, with gratitude to God for their 
restoration, they are at all times free to speak of 
what Drs. Starkey und Palen liave done for them 
with Compound Oxygen. Considering the rem- 
edy comp adapted to.their cases and to 
similar ones, they have no hesitation in making 
their recovery known, for the benefit of the great 
army of invaliis who are seeking relief and who 
may be happyin thus finding tt. 

Treatise on Compound Orygen,” containing 
a history of the discovery and mode of action of 
this remarkable curative agent, and a large rec- 
ord of surprising cures in Consumption, Ca- 
tarrh, Neuralgia, Dronchitis, Asthma, etc., and 
a wide range of diseases, will be sent free. Ad- 
dress Drs. STarnKEY & PALEN, 1,109 and 1,111 
Girard St., Philadelpuia. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Matual Insurance Company. 


Nsw York, JANUARY Mth, 1884, 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1883: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1883, to 3lst December, 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off 1st January, 1 


': Otal Marine Premiums.............. $5,708,185 62 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1883, to 8lst December, 1883,$4,260,428 93 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
a Stock, City, Bank and other | 


$8,666,795 00 
1,956,500 00 


Company, estimated at........  4%,000 00 
otes & Bilis Receivable. . 79 


1879 
thereof, or their | 
after Tuesday, the h of February next. from 
which dets all interest thereen will cease. The 
certiticates to be producea at tne time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. ; 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared oa 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1883, for which 

and after Tuesday 


certiticates will be issued on 
the Sixth of May next. 
By order of the 
J. H OHAPMAN, BSeoretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JON HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CO 
W. H. H. MOO H LEMOY? 
CHAS. H. RU ROB’T. B. MLN 
JAMES LO HAS. H. MARSHALL 
DAVW LAN JOHN ELLIOTT 
RDON W. JAS. G. DE FOREST 
A. RAVEN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH,g 
WM. 8TUGI WILLIAM BRYC 
BENJ. H. F WILLL 


\M H. FOGG, 
THOS, B. CODDINGTON 
HORACE K. THU 


ROYAL PHELPS, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 

CA JOHN 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WEBB, GEORGE BLI88, 


ILLIAM 
CHAS. P. BURDETT. WM. H. MACY. 
JOHN D. JONES, Presiden‘. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Presiadr 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Presidcs.. 
A. A. RAVEN, id Vice-Fresident, 


| 
| 


| 


Salt Rheum 


In one of the most disagreeable diseases caused by 
impurity of the blood. The skin becomes dry and 
hot, grows red and rough, and often breaks into 
painful cracks, while small watery pimples appear 
in great numbers, discharging a fine, sticky fluid. 
The power which Hood’s Sarsaparilla has over this, 
as over all blood diseases, is really wonderful. It 
purifies the blood and expels the humor, and the 
skin heals without a sear. 

“T have been a great sufferer for 2) years with the 
salt rheum in my hands. Fach winter they were 
nearly raw, full of cracks and chaps, so that | could 
not work. Aftertaking one bottle of Hood’s Sarsa 
parilla my hands were free. Oh, what happiness !”— 
MRS, A. HART, Holden, Me. 


Entirely Cured 


Mr. William Spies, firm of Spies & sage, Elyria, 
Ohio, was a great sufferer from erysipelas and salt 
rheum, caused by handling tobacco. At times his 
hands were so bad they would crack open and bleed. 
He tried various preparations, and finally his friend 
induced him to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. He says: 
“After taking a bottle and a half I was greatly 
pleased with the result. I have taken four bottles 
and am entirely well.” 

“My son had salt rheum on his hands and on the 
calves of his legs. His hands were so bad they would 
crack open and bleed. He took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and I am happy to state is entirely cured.”’—J. B. 
STANTON, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all aruggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


_ 100 Doses One Dollar | 


6 |Dress Reform.| 


E. 14th Union Undergarments, 
. Vest and Drawers in One JE. 14th 
EQUIPOISE. Made in aill 

weights of Me 
rino, Cashmere 
and all Wool 
Chemilettes, 
Princess Skirts, 

tpotse, Eman- 


and t com- 
bined, Shouider 

Price Braces, Abdominal Support 
ers, Obstetric Bandages, Shoulder Stocking Support- 
ers. Sanitary Napkins, etc. Custom work promptly 
to. New enlarged LIilustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 


Serap Pictures and Tennyson's Poems 
mailed for 10 cta. Capitol Card Uo., Hartford,Ct 


LOUNGE BEDS! SOFA BEDS! Graves 
Pat $10 to Picture of it in first issue of eachm ont! . 
GRAVES & BON. 621 Washington St., Hoaton. Mana 

TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Burlington 


GOING WEST. 
ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS. 


Through the Heart of tne Continent by way 
of Pacitic Junction or Omaha to 


DENVER, 
or Via Kansas City ard Atchison to Denver, co: 
necting in Union Depots at Kansas City, Atchisa: 
Omaha and Denver with through trai for 


SAN FRANCISCC, 
end all points in the Far West. shortest [An: 


KANSAS CITY, 
And all points in the South-West. 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKER: 
Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickets 
reduced rates can be purchased via this Gre, 
Line, toall the Health and Plesasu 
rts of the West and South-West, Includi: 
of COLORADO, the Valley of :’ 
osemite, the 


CITY OF MEXICC, 
and all points in the Mexican Républic, 


HOME-SEEKERS 
Should also remember that thi line leads direct 
the heart of the Government and Ral)! Lands ir 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Wasbin> 
ton Territory. 

It is known as the great TH ROUGH CAR 
ef America, and is universally admitted to be the 
Finest Equi ped Railroad inthe World | 

al classes of Travc:. 

Through Tickets via this line for sale at all Kal. 
road Coupon Ticket Oftices in the United States a: 


J. POTTER, 
Vice- Pres. and Gen. Manager. 
PERCEVAL 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t © 
SHO. @ A. BEAN, Gen. Eastern Ag’t, 
417 Broadway, New York, and 
Washington St.. Boston 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


The above is not a Christmas Tree, and 
there is no veritable Estey Organ suspended 
from it, but if the illustration suggeste the 
fitness of this popular Instrument as a Holi- 
day Gift our purpose will be accomplished. 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed free to all 
applicants. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


— 


“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.’ 


sarious styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Pianos have rapidly grown in public estime 


“anos se*d since the foundation of the hous« 
already exceeds 


S'XTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The hig'est musical authorities in all iazc 
buwrse the Chice# Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 
NEW ‘TORK. BOSTON. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Exhitited at ALL the important WORLD’S IN 
DUSTRIAL COMPETITIVE EXHIBITIONS FOR 
SEVENTEEN YEARS, Mason & Hamlin Organs have, 
after most rigid examinations and cou. perisons, 
been ALWAYS FOUN , and AWARDED 
HIGHEST HONORS; not even in one such important 


comparison has any other 
eerionatsd R G A N Organ been 
‘ound equa! to them. ONE 

UNDRED STYLES, adapted to all uses, from the 
smallest size = having thecharacteristic Mason & 
Hamlin excel ence, at $22, to the best instrument 
which it is ible to construct from reeds, at $9 
or more. Illustrated catalogue, 46 pp. 4to, and 


price list, free. 
The Mason & Hamlin Company manufacture 
UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, adding to all the 


n fownd val- uable ir such 
sarovemen’ P | A N Os which have 
instruments oae of pecul- 


far practical value, tending to greatest purity and 
refinementin quality of tone and durability, espe- 
cially diminished liability to get out of tune. Pro- 
nounced the ont improvement made in upright 
fanos for halfacentury. The MASON & HAMLIN 
. pledge themselves that every piano of their 
make shall illustrate that VEKY HIGHEST EXCEI- 
LENCE which has always characterized tbeir 
organs. Send for circular with illustrations, full 

description and exp tion. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
BOSTON, 154 Tremont St. CHICAGO, 14% Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK, 46 Bast {4th St. (Cnion Square.) 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


Also Assortment of Second-Hand Steinway Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianos, 
Used. 
Old Pianos Taken in Exchange. 
WAREROOMS : STEINWAY HALL, N. Y. 
“IT had long tried to 

\. procure for a pair of 
\ twinsion my practice 

food that would not 


\rejeot after a few 
l am happy to 
state that 


$1.25, and $1.15, Seld by Druggists every- 


where, and some Grocers also sell it. Send to W OOL- 


CHILDS’ 


Treatment For 


And Diseases or tne 
HEAD, THROAT & LUNGS! 
Can be taken athome. Nocase 
incurable when our questions 
are properly answered. @ Write 
for carculars, testimonials, etc., 
REY, CHILDS, » Obie. 


The Chickerings have always led in the marc* 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence the: 


aon, as is evinced by the rumber of Chickerin,y 
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same period...........$1,901,042 38 O,, 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer | 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holder: | 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and | 
The outstanding certificates of the issue oi 
3 | | \_\acidulate and which 
Gs the babies would not 
y fk¥ood fulfill these 
— Bo = {conditions ‘perfect 
AT, y,” writes a physician 


